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Chronicle 


Home News.—With the increasing probability that 
the Democratic Party will wage its next campaign on the 
question of the tariff, thereby hoping to enlist support 
from the West and the farmers, Re- 
publican circles were showing more and 
more wumneasiness on this score. “A 
symptom of this was the President’s bringing up again 
the so-called bankers’ manifesto, dealing with trade 
barriers, issued some months ago. This manifesto 
called for the lowering of tariff walls, and Mr. Coolidge 
now informs us that this applied entirely to the countries 
of Europe as against one another and not at all to this 
country as against European countries. Symptomatic 
of the present feeling among Republicans was the evi- 
dent campaign being made in the New York press in 
favor of Charles Evans Hughes as a probable Republican 
candidate for the presidency. This campaign was height- 
ened rather than lessened by the statement, on Mr. 
Hughes’ return from Europe, that he still considered 
President Coolidge an available candidate if the party 
could be persuaded to conscript him. 

The public mind was much taken up with the ques- 
tion of trans-oceanic flights. Though the Brock-Schlee 


Tariff 
Reform 
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flight in the “ Pride of Detroit” had been eminently 

successful, an alarming number of 
Flights deaths had resulted from the increased 

flying since Lindbergh’s return. It 
was estimated that since that time nearly a death a day 
had resulted from accidents in flying. The disastrous 
result of the “Old Glory” flight, resulting in at least 
one useless death; the seven deaths resulting from the 
Dole flight to Hawaii; the loss of the “St. Raphael ” 
flying from England with Princess Lowenstein, a Cath- 
olic, aboard, and the loss of Paul Redfern on his at- 
tempted flight to Brazil conspired to cause a serious feel- 
ing of disquiet and many futile calls upon our Govern- 
ment to exercise supervision over them in the future. 


Canada.—The Prince of Wales and his brother, 
Prince George, returned home after a very successful 
Canadian tour. With fidelity and dignity they attended 
ae all the formal official functions, duti- 
Return fully participated in numerous social 
Heme gatherings and withdrew, perhaps glad- 
ly, for a few days from the news columns for well- 
merited rest and relaxation on the Alberta ranch or Van- 
couver Island. Prince George, it was said, greatly im- 
pressed the Canadian people by his tact, consideration 
and general personal charm. The Prince of Wales main- 
tained his former popularity. 

In early October, Winnipeg is to be the scene of the 
gathering of more than a thousand delegates to deter- 
mine the leader of the Conservative party in Canada. 
Seek This is regarded as a position of great 
Opposition importance, because it generally opens 
Lanter a clear way to the office of Prime Min- 
ister of the Dominion. The opposition from the 
Province of Quebec to Arthur Meighen helped to bring 
about his resignation last year. As his temporary. suc- 
cessor, Mr. Hugh Guthrie has an advantage over other 
candidates and he seems to be quite certain of a strong 
backing from the Conservatives. However, it is feared 
that his former association with the Liberals may prove 
a barrier to his permanent election. Sir Henry Drayton, 
a former member of Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet and for 
some time acting Prime Minister, is predicted to prove 
a favorite. Mr. R. B. Bennett is also a contender for 
the leadership. This position, if it does not win a place 
in Parliament, gives strong promise of a seat in the 
House of Commons and may eventually return its 
holder as Prime Minister of Canada. 
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China.—On his return to Shanghai from Kiu-kiang, 
Dr. Wu, Nanking Foreign Minister, announced that 
the Hankow and Nanking Nationalist Governments had 
ee effected a fusion and that a meeting had 
Nanking been arranged to take place on Sep- 
Accord tember 15, of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, the highest authority in the Na- 
tionalist political organization, to decide upon the per- 
sonnel and policies of the new Government and lay down 
plans for a vigorous resumption of the military drive 
toward Peking. It was stated that the Nanking mod- 
erates were in accord with the reconciliation since the 
Hankow officials had expelled six leading Communists 
from their organization. The Hankow faction, more- 
over, announced the abolition of their Government, thus 
making Nanking “the fountain-head of Nationalist 


China.” 


Northern forces continued their desperate attempt to 
gain a foothold in the Yangtse valley south of the River. 
Several engagements occurred with very heavy losses 
iin among General Sun Chuanfang’s army. 
Military Heavy fighting was also reported east 
Losses of Nanking, and new fatalities were 
added to the previous Northern disasters. In some 
quarters it was indicated that the entire movement of the 
Northerners was collapsing. To add to the seriousness 
of the situation foreign dispatches stated that a cholera 
epidemic was taking a heavy toll among the soldiers. 
Meanwhile the condition of the foreign Catholic mis- 
sionaries working in the various provinces remained un- 
changed from that last reported. Though their status 
continued very unsettled and their work was being 
hampered because of the chaotic condition of the country 
no attacks upon any of them occurred recently. 


France.—The recall of M. Rakovsky, Soviet Ambas- 
sador at Paris, was demanded by the majority of French 
newspapers as the outcome of his signing the declara- 

tion in favor of an international social 


Recall of : ; 
M. Rakovsky revolution drafted by the Central Com- 
Demanded mittee of the Communist Party at its 


recent meeting in Moscow. A protest was made re- 
cently by the French Government against Mr. Rakovsky’s 
signing of the declaration, and Ambassador Herbette at 
Moscow was instructed by the French Foreign Minister 
to make an energetic protest to Foreign Commissar 
Tchitcherin. The Commissar replied, disavowing his Am- 
bassador’s action. The document appealed to soldiers of 
all countries to join the Red army, “as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is the fatherland of all work- 
ers,” which was looked upon in France as a direct invi- 
tation to desertion. The Liberté asked what would the 
Communists do if the French Ambassador signed an 
anti-Communist declaration in Paris? Although the sit- 
uation was Officially ended, it was thought to bring the 
countries nearer to an open rupture. During the year 
which ended August 1, the French Government, in its 
fight against Communism, expelled 8,500 foreigners 
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from French territory, of whom 250, escorted to the 
frontier, were militant Communists. 

A large number of protests were reported as lodged 
with the Mandatory Commission of the League of Na- 
tions from Syrians, charging that France is not ad- 

ministering their country in accordance 
Hd , with the provisions for mandates in the 

League Covenant. Charges were made 
that the authority of France, as the Mandatory Power, 
is maintained by force of arms, that France is not con- 
ducting her administration in a manner calculated to make 
Syria a self-governing State, but is developing that coun- 
try into a French colony, under an unnecessarily harsh 
administration. The recent proclamation of the French 
High Commissioner in Syria, Henri Ponsor, was cited 
in support of these charges, and attention was drawn to 
the fact that no word was uttered about ultimate self- 
government, although continued independence of Syria 
from Lebanon was provided for. 


Germany.—Extreme pessimism characterized the 
speech of Doctor Duisberg, the president of the Na- 
tional Association of German Industry, at the annual 
meeting of that body, which convened 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main on Septem- 
ber 2. Recounting the unfavorable in- 
dications in the nation’s business, he stressed the huge 
interest obligations, amounting to 2,000,000,000 marks, 
the payments on the Dawes Plan of 2,500,000,000, and an 
unfavorable trade balance estimated at 4,000,000,000 for 
the current year. Added to these was the fact that in- 
creased production in manufactures had not been par- 
alleled by a due increase in foreign trade. Too many of 
the populace seemed to have forgotten that the nation had 
lost the greatest war in history, with the result that they 
were not practising the thrift and economy that the fi- 
nancial condition of the country demanded. Increased 
production should be achieved by greater efficiency rather 
than by further investment of borrowed capital. Doctor 
Curtius, Minister of Commerce, displayed more optimism 
in his address, assigning the negative trade balance to 
temporary crop conditions, which had necessitated great 
food imports, and to the preliminary importation of raw 
materials which would be followed in due time by a cor- 
responding increase in export business. In the later ses- 
sions of the convention it was urged that manufacturers 
strive more for quality production as the most effective 
weapon against competitors in the foreign market. 


Industrial 
Pessimism 


Emil Steger, a German employe of the American con- 
sulate at Dresden, was shot by an unidentified assailant 
on September 4, while walking in a public park in that 
isestiatn city. No certain motive for the attack 
Employe could be discovered. Earlier belief that 
saet he had been mistaken for Arminius 
Haeberle, the Consul, was later abandoned, when it was 
found that Steger had been the one to deal with the 
numerous Sacco-Vanzetti agitators who had called at the 
Consulate during the preceding weeks. He had been the 
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recipient of several threatening letters after the execution 
in Massachusetts. 


Ireland.—Complete results of the general election 
held in the Free State on September 15 cannot be avail- 
able for at least a week after that date. The delay was 

caused by the complicated method of 
— counting the votes in the Proportional 

ection : : 

Representation system. The candidates 
presented in this election were less by a hundred than 
those in the June balloting. The Government party put 
forward the largest number of candidates, about 100, and 
the Fianna Fail placed some 90 contestants on the list; 
the other parties averaged about the same as in June, with 
the exception of the Nationalists who lowered their num- 
ber to 6. Though the country was stirred deeply by the 
political eruptions of the past few months, it was esti- 
mated that, for diverse reasons, not more than half the 
electorate would cast the ballot. Sinn Fein did not 
present any candidates and advised abstention from vot- 
ing. The campaign was most bitter. Full page adver- 
tisements in the papers were freely used by both the 
Cosgrave and the De Valera parties to wound each other 
in their most vulnerable spots. One of the points for attack 
has been the source of the money that was used in the 
campaign. The Fianna Fail accused the Government party 
of being subsidized by British Imperialists, asserting that 
Lord Beaverbrook had contributed some $750,000. Presi- 
dent Cosgrave denied this absplutely, and declared that 
all his funds were derived from strictly Irish sources. 
Fianna Fail declared its indebtedness for large sums from 
the Irish Republicans in the United States. Organizers 
in America set the goal of their efforts at $125,000. It 
developed that Mr. De Valera’s party was not so financial- 
ly weak for the election as had been suspected. 


Mexico.—On September 1, President Calles formally 
opened the new session of the Mexican Congress. His 
speech, while delivered to that body, was evidently in- 
tended for the United States, and was 
accompanied by reports of the various 
ministers. He mentioned the serious 
difficulties which have occurred during the past year, 
especially the religious dispute and the disagreements with 
the United States. He accused Americans, particularly 
the oil men, of a rebellious attitude towards his Govern- 
ment. Though he expressed himself as favorable to for- 
eign capital, he did not recede from his former attitude 
which had made foreign capital in Mexico an impossibility. 
While mentioning a large number of companies which 


Opening of 
Congress 


‘have submitted to his regulations, he did not point out 


that these are largely non-producing companies; nor did 
he mention the deficit in the foreign debt which occurred 
on June 30, while speaking of the “lack of balance” in 
the budget. All blame for difficulties with the United 
States was placed upon a misunderstanding and indecision 
of the Government of that country. He defended the 
expulsion of foreigners, while particularly praising the 
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stronger bonds with Hispanic America. Reference to the 
enforcement of the religious laws included the contradic- 
tory statement that they have been enforced “ despite the 
futile resistance on the part of Catholic elements” and 
that the Mexican people have shown themselves “indif- 


ferent to the suspension of cults.” | Meanwhile, word 
reached the United States from time to time of the 
political campaign growing each day in extension and in 
bitterness, while the American papers carried practically 
nothing about the almost constant uprisings in all parts 
of the country which were principally responsible, along 
with repressive laws, for the great cessation of business, 
particularly in the oil, mining and textile industries. 
Meanwhile, according to President Calles’ own admission, 
the spread of his radical doctrines in Central and South 
America went on apace. 


Nicaragua.—In the name of the Nicaraguan authori- 
ties and the United States military forces, an ultimatum 
was dispatched to General Carlos Salgado, leader of the 
Ultimatum guerrilla warfare still being waged 
to Guerrilla against the Government as the aftermath 
Chiefs of the Sacasa revolution, giving him 
three days to disband his followers and turn in his arms. 
It will be recalled that Salgado along with General Sandi- 
no refused at the time of the general Liberal armistice <o 
lay down their arms. At the beginning of the month an 
active campaign against both the recalcitrants was begun 
and on both September 2 and 3, skirmishes were reported 
near the Honduran frontier. In the second of these 
it was stated that General Salgado’s followers suffered 
heavy losses. 


Poland.—Heavy rains in the Carpathian Mountains 
and in the plains of southern Poland resulted in a wide- 
spread flood in the upper valley of the Vistula. Several 
of its tributaries overflowed their banks, 
bridges were swept away, houses and 
crops destroyed, and about twenty per- 
sons were reported drowned. The total area of the floods 
was estimated at more than 6,000 square miles. Several 
hundred villages were submerged, and a considerable 
number of them were believed to have been swept away. 
In the summer resorts near Skole many thousand vaca- 
tionists were temporarily cut off from the outside world. 
Minister of the Interior Niezabitowski went in person to 
the flood district to direct the work of relief and recon- 
struction. In a statement issued to the press after a 
survey of conditions he declared that in spite of the 
floods the crops of the present year would surpass those 


of 1926. 


Destructive 
Floods 


Russia.— ‘International Youth Day” was celebrated 
on September 4, as a manifestation of “the solidarity of 
the workers, peasants, and youths in struggling against 
imperialism and capitalism.” Two and 


Soviet . . . . 
Youth one-half million Soviet young people in 
Day various cities of the Union began the 


celebration the evening previous with torchlight proces- 
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sions. In Moscow thousands of “ Red Scouts” marched 
with bands and drums in procession. Military maneuvers, 
sham battles, and trial mobilizations were reported from 
different cities. 


Spain.—Reports from Madrid stated that a decree 
convoking the promised National Assembly was defi- 
nitely drafted and was taken by Premier Primo de Rivera 
to Santander for the King’s signature on 
August 10. Primo de Rivera’s Ministers 
were stated to have been engaged in 
drafting regulations for the assembly for many weeks. 
The proposed assembly was described as a sort of chosen 
consultative parliament composed of elements representing 
the various classes of the nation and designed to take 
the place of the dissolved Cortes. 


National 
Assembly 


After a lingering illness Enrico Cardinal Reig y Casa- 
nova, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain passed 
away in the archiepiscopal city on August 25. His Emi- 

nence was born in Valencia in 1859 and 


Spanish ne gid . : 
Cardinal created a Cardinal in 1922. It will be 
Dies recalled that at the time of his elevation 


to the Sacred College some doubt was expressed as to the 
likelihood of his election owing to the fact that he was a 
widower and Canon Law forbids any to be chosen to 
that office who may ever have been married. However, 
on account of the outstanding services of the Archbishop 
to the Church in Spain, Pius XI made an exception to the 
law in his favor. The Cardinal was among those prelates 
who came to the United States last year for the Eucharistic 
Congress. While in America he was also a visitor at the 


White House. 


League of Nations.—The Eighth Convention of the 
League convened on September 5, under the presidency of 
Enrique Villegas, Acting President of the Council. He 
spoke of the failure of the Preparatory 
Commission to achieve any working re- 
sults toward the reduction of arma- 
ments, and of the break-down of the recent tri-power 
Naval Conference. However, he continued, the League 
“has not failed in its task, but has courageously set to 
work on the program laid down. Its technical committees 
have completed their work and the Preparatory Commis- 
sion has already established in part the principles which 
are to form the core of the general convention for the 
reduction of armaments.” The International Economic 
Conference held last May was pointed out as the most 
important achievement of the last session. 


Assembly 
Convened 


Alberto N. Guani, of Uruguay, was chosen President 


with but a single majority vote over Count Albert Mens- ° 


dorff of Austria. Lord Onslow took the place in the 


bil British delegation formerly held by 
Guani Lord Cecil. Lucien Hubert, President 
President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of 


the French Senate, was appointed by the French Govern- 
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ment to succeed Henri de Jouvenel, who had resigned his 
post on the French delegation. The place formerly filled 
by the murdered Kevin O’Higgins, in the Irish delegation, 
was occupied by Michael MacWhite. M. Miniechuro 
Adachi succeeds Viscount Ishii from Japan. No dele- 
gations were present from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Honduras, Peru, or Spain. On September 6, the Cana- 
dian delegation announced that Canada was a candidate 
for a non-permanent seat in the League Council. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, in an interview to the British press, 
said he would support Canada’s demand. He “regretted 
that he was unable to vote for Ireland’s last-moment 
candidacy” the day previous, “ but he was semi-committed 
otherwise.” 


The matter of disarmament was brought up by Jonk- 
heer Belaerts Van Blokland, Foreign Minister of Holland. 
He declared that the Geneva protocol should be brought 
up to date in the form of a new reso- 
lution by the present Assembly. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain thought that re- 
sults could be reached only very gradually, after repeated 
disarmament conferences, and was opposed to “ that 
feverish demand that something be done, without first 
determining what the world wanted and what is useful 
and possible in the reduction of armaments.” A _ less 
radical plan than that of Minister Van Blokland was pre- 
sented by the chief Polish delegate, M. Sokal, proposing 
the outlawry of war, and asking the Assembly to declare 
as follows: “1. Any recourse to war in order to settle 
international disputes is and remains forbidden. 2. Every 
dispute of whatever nature arising between States or na- 
tions cannot be settled except by pacific means.” The 
Japanese delegate, M. Adachi, urged the diminution of 


armaments. 


Disarmament 
Discussed 





The next Eucharistic Congress is now less 
than a year off. It will be held at Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, Sept. 6-9, 1928. Next 
week, Thomas F. Meehan will tell of some of the 
interesting historical facts that link that country 
with ours. 

The discussion started by Dr. Coakley on the 
fewness of our converts goes on apace, as will 
be seen by letters in this issue. Next week, M. 
D. Forrest will have much that is valuable to say 
on “The Layman and Convert-making.” 

Elizabeth Jordan, drama critic of AMERICA, is 
an expert on more than one phase of modern 
literature, as will be seen by her next week’s 
article “ Recent Literature and the Young.” Her 
original title, unfortunately unsuited for our 
columns, was “Alas! Poor Love! It got into 
modern Literature and Sex Drama, and now 
look at the thing!” 

G. K. Chesterton, in “If They Believed,” will 
discuss what would have happened to English 
literature if its writers had been Catholics. 
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The Juggler of Mexico City 


HE President of Mexico is somewhat in the position 
of one of those East Indian jugglers who are said 
to depend for their effects on the collective hallucinations 
they are able to produce in the minds of their spectators. 
They are experts in making you see what is not there and 
in making you not see what is there. Calles’ performance, 
however, is not a mere entertainment stunt, for he is play- 
ing with the welfare of a whole people and possibly with 
his own existence. His continuance in his position and 
in this world depends on his being able to put on a 
successful mystification and to keep it up. So far he 
has succeeded, with the help of him whom the Mexican 
people call the “tragic clown,” Gen. Alvaro Obregon. 

The latest performance of Calles was an oratorical one, 
and it took place at the opening of the new session of 
the Mexican Congress. His immediate audience was his 
own selected group of hand-picked revolutionaries who 
have been masquerading as the elected representatives 
of the Mexico people these many years. The silent and 
unseen audience was the whole American people, and, 
as Calles and his American advisers had foreseen, his 
speech took up a preferred position on the front pages 
of the papers here the day after. 

According to this latest pronunciamento, everything is 
for the best in the best of all possible Mexicos. The 
people are contented, education is proceeding apace, the 
Mexicans are doing very well, thank you, without any 
religion, and presto! the ominous economic crisis simply 
does not exist. Moreover, “in order to clean up the 
morals of the nation,” it has been necessary to send 
not a few to the penal colony of the Islas Marias, 
while as for the international situation, why, that is 
merely due to the inability of the Washington authori- 
ties to “understand” and to their deplorable “ inde- 
cision.” Thus he spoke in a long speech in which near- 
ly every sentence was a lie, but a lie particularly well 
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calculated to deceive the trustful Americans above the 
border. And no doubt, those Americans swallowed it 
all. 

Why? 

The question of the responsibility of the press in this 
country again comes up. The interests of our nation 
and of humanity at large are deeply involved in this 
matter. There is no doubt at all that behind the smoke- 
screen of the religious and international troubles, the 
Government of Calles has been terribly industrious. 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador and 
Nicaragua, and other countries to the south, are falling 
more and more under the influence of the radicals of 
Mexico. The slogan is hatred of the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
and of American “imperialism.” It is a popular one, 
and while we stand stupefied and hypnotized by the 
juggler in Mexico City, dire events are being prepared. 
Is it not about time that our press did the patriotic 
service of letting the American people know the news 
about this? 


The Terms of Economic Peace 


N various occasions in the past we have felt obliged 

to differ sharply with President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. Not calling his good 
faith in question, it seemed to us that the chief result 
of Mr. Green’s negotiations with the radicals in Mexico 
was to put the Federation on record as warmly approving 
in that country what it righteously condemned in Russia. 
This mistaken policy did the worker no service, for it 
weakened the influence of the Federation at a time when 
all its force was called for, in its task of presenting to the 
public the needs and the rights of labor. 

But with Mr. Green’s Labor Day speech, or at least 
with those portions reported by the press, we are in hearcy 
agreement. What Mr. Green pleads for is a peace program 
founded upon mutual understanding and respect. There 
are times when war, unfortunately, is as inevitable in the 
social and economic fields, as it is among Governments. 
When capitalism obstinately close its ears to all pleas of 
justice and common decency, no remedy is left except 
force. When the State will not intervene to protect the 
individual against violence, the worker must have-re- 
course to union with his fellows, and to the employment 
of means, which, while just, are calculated to fill his 
oppressor with fears for the present and apprehension for 
the future. There can be no doubt that many of the 
improved conditions which organized labor now enjoys, 
would never have been achieved by pious ejaculations or 
fervent orations. They had to be extorted by force. 

Yet nations are beginning to realize that war is one of 
the worst ways of settling international difficulties, and 
the same truth is impressing itself upon both owners and 
workers. The Communist, proposing nitroglycerine as a 
solvent of the economic evils of the day, and the highly- 
organized trust, using means of oppression even more 
deadly, if less spectacular, are alike falling into disfavor. 
Employers and employes are learning to insist upon their 
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duties as well as upon their rights, and, instead of stress- 
ing differences, to make as much as possible of the inter- 
ests which both have in common. 

This is the attitude on which the great Leo loved to 
dwell in his labor Encyclicals. We sincerely pray that 
we are not in error in believing that it is more widely ac- 
cepted than it was a quarter of a century ago. Leo was 
at pains to point out the strict right in justice of the 
worker to a recompense sufficient to sustain him and his 
family in a manner befitting human beings. Nor did he 
fear to set forth this doctrine of the living wage in 
forceful, compelling terms at a time when even some Cath- 
olics were inclined to regard it as a deadly device of pagan 
Socialism. 

Every man, taught the Pontiff, has a dignity which God 
Himself respects. For man is not a mere animal. He is 
a creature made to the likeness of God, a being with an 
immortal soul, and a destiny that reaches beyond these 
realms of time and space into eternity. Hence it is shame- 
ful and indecent to treat him as a beast of burden or to 
value him as a machine for the piling up of money. Hence, 
too, it is sinful, for it is a misuse of the creature stamped 
with the image of God, and destined for God. 


Justice and Charity for All 

UT the right to a living wage was not the only right 
B which engaged the care of the Pontiff. He warned em- 
ployers that they must not oppress the worker by exces- 
sive hours of toil, or by forcing him to labor in surround- 
ings dangerous to body or soul; for the worker is entitled 
to have some time for rest and healthful recreation, and to 
attend to his spiritual needs. He condemned child labor, 
and the iniquitous conditions which forced women from 
the home into trade and industry; and he vindicated, as 
against the forced “contract,” the right of the worker 
to enter into a contract with his employer, freely and on 
due terms of equality. 

Not one of the worker’s rights, as a worker and as a 
man, escaped the eye of the Pontiff, and as the common 
Father of Christendom, he pleaded that these rights be 
respected by all. 

Yet “rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they exist,” and the Pontiff did not neglect to point out 
that the owner’s rights must be accorded the same respect 
by the worker which the worker claimed for his own. He 
did not flatter labor by writing as though labor had no 
duties which bound in conscience. What he ardently 
desired was the spread of the spirit of brotherhood in a 
common interest, and for a common motive, so that “ the 
respective classes will not only be united in the bonds of 
friendship but also in those of brotherly love. For 
they will understand and feel that all men are children 
of the same common Father, who is God . . . that the 
blessings of nature and the gifts of grace belong to the 
whole human race in common.” 

With this understanding well established, bitterness 
and hatred will disappear, and the owner and the worker 
can adjust differences, when these occur, on the basis of 
justice and mutual esteem. 
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We are still remote from the status for which the Pon- 
tiff prayed. At times it would seem that the justice which 
organized labor fought for on bloody fields, and won, is 
in peril from the advance of capitalism. Nor have we 
heard from the lips of any great employer the sentiments 
of peace and good will offered by Mr. Green on Labor Day. 
Collective bargaining and wage agreements serve to stab- 
ilize industry, but, as Mr. Green points out, social justice 
demands something more. “ There must be a true basis 
for an enduring relationship between employer and em- 
ployes—mutual understanding and respect for the rights 
of each other.” 

If mutual charity be added, the adequate foundation of 
social peace and order is firmly laid. On no other terms 
can a lasting era of social justice be maintained. 


Bishop White on the Catholic School 
ROM his See city of Spokane, the Rt. Rev. Charles 
D. White, D.D., has issued a pastoral on Catholic 
education. Fatherly in tone, as becomes the utterance of 
one chosen by the Holy Spirit to rule in the Church of 
God, the document is a model in the clarity and complete- 
ness of its statement of the Church’s law. 

Even among Catholics otherwise well-informed, a 
strange ignorance of the Church’s attitude toward educa- 
tion is all too frequently observed. Her law is not merely 
negative. It does not stop with forbidding the atten- 
dance of Catholics at non-Catholic schools, but empha- 
sizes the positive obligation which rests upon parents to 
provide for the religious education of their children. They 
are not only to be shielded from evil, but trained in all 
that good. 

Now in certain cases whatever is necessary and proper 
can be done by the parents themselves in the home. 
With the teacher’s gift and time in which to exercise it, 
the child can be instructed both in religion and in the 
secular subjects of the curriculum, within the domestic 
circle. With this training, supposing it to be really ade- 
quate, the Church would be satisfied. She does not order 
the child to go to school, not even to the parish school, 
which is nowhere directly mentioned in the Canons re- 
ferring to education. We have parish schools in this 
country not only because the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore ordered them to be established, but also because 
they, along with our private academies, constitute the 
only solution of the problem of proper education for the 
Catholic child. 

For it is perfectly certain that the parents who both 
can and will give their children a thorough education in 
religion in the home, are few, and very far between. In 
the vast majority of cases both the time and the ability are 
lacking. It follows, then, that as the child must not be 
entrusted to a non-Catholic school, and cannot be taught 
at home, the sane solution is to provide a Catholic school, 
as far as possible, for every parish. 

It is also obvious that a secular school, plus some in- 
struction in religion, is not what the Church means by a 
Catholic education. As Bishop White writes in his Pas- 
toral, we build our educational system on the knowledge 
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and love of God, “ neither is it sufficient that a certain 
period of the day be devoted to the study of religion; the 
whole tone and atmosphere of the school must be relig- 
ious and speak of God.” It is true, as the Bishop further 
observes, that we cannot always provide a school for every 
parish; and in this case “parents are obliged to do all 
they can to supply the deficiency.” Where through no 
parental fault the child is deprived of membership in a 
Catholic school, the blessing of God will attend their ef- 
forts to make this sad want good. 

When, however, a Catholic school is fully available, 
then fathers and mothers are not free to neglect it. “They 
should know” writes the Bishop, “that as long as this 
negligence continues they are not in a disposition to be 
absolved in Confession or to receive Holy Communion. 
This is not a disciplinary regulation of the Church, but 
an obligation based on the Divine Law.” 

We know well that in some cases to send the child to 
the Catholic school calls for sacrifice. But every Catholic 
who has seriously striven to follow his Lord has realized 
that the cross must be his portion. In his eyes the neces- 
sity for sacrifice is not an excuse for the evasion of duty, 
but a pleading call from the cross-laden Saviour. So 
Catholics have ever regarded it, and the old spirit would 
indeed be lost were they to complain of it as an intolerable 
burden. 


The Decay of Religion and Honesty 

T has frequently been said in recent years that the 

various religious denominations are losing the hold 
which they once exercised upon the American people. 
The religious census of 1916, conducted by the Federal 
Government, it may be noted, and not by a private enter- 
prise, revealed the fact that of every ten Americans ap- 
proximately six had no affiliation of any kind with a 
religious group. 

But these figures do not tell the whole story. There are 
individuals who call themselves Catholics, and who on 
occasion will even present themselves as “ prominent Cath- 
olics,” but who rarely allow their undoubted membership 
in the Church to influence their conduct. No doubt among 
our non-Catholic citizens similar cases exist. They re- 
gard themselves as Episcopalians, Methodists, or Baptists 
as the case may be, not because they subscribe to any par- 
ticular creed, or live according to a moral code based upon 
it, but because their parents belonged to that denomination, 
or because they occasionally attend a service in one of 
these churches. 

As far as real influence is concerned the number of 
four out of ten may be an exaggeration. The report for 
the 1926 census, which is nearing completion, will be ex- 
amined with interest for the light it may throw upon what 
Dr. Charles Stelze recently styled in the World’s Work, 
“the slowing down of Protestantism.” The Protestant 
Church is failing to grow, he thinks, “ because most of 
those identified with it do not believe in it.” It cannot 
be supposed that Dr. Stelze would make so astonishing a 
statement without good authority. Possibly he does not 
mean that a majority of Protestants reject the teaching of 
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the community of which they are members, but, rathex, 
that in their judgment their particular church is incapable 
of applying in a satisfactory manner the truths of religion 
to the problems of the day. 

The picture is not pleasing. It represents the falling 
away of millions, not indeed from the complete truth 
revealed by Our Lord and proposed by the Church which 
He founded, but from certain fundamental truths, belief 
in which had not been destroyed by the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century. Our fathers looked upon Frank- 
lin and Jefferson—at least some of them—as atheists. 
Yet today many a “church member” accepts fewer of 
the truths of natural and revealed religion than they did. 
The contrast points the depths of loss of religion into 
which the country has fallen. 

Significant among the results of this falling away is 
the increase of crime. Religion has retired and nothing 
has taken its place. To regard the influence of religion, 
following Napoleon’s example, as equivalent to an omni- 
present, watchful police force, is sheer irreverence. Yet 
Napoleon was right when he said that peace and good 
order could never be established among a nation of athe- 
ists. In more correct language the same truth had been 
uttered by the Fathers of our own Republic. 

Mr. William B. Joyce, of the National Surety Com- 
pany, writes that his company has prepared a textbook 
on honesty for use in the elementary schools, which he 
will gladly send to any teacher. Judging from his letter, 
the text is not based on religious sanctions, but on the 
maxim that honesty is the best policy. Possibly the Com- 
pany feels that such sanctions no longer appeal. If so, 
this manual of honesty is another melancholy testimony to 
the decay of religion in this country. 


Newspapers and Tinned Meats 
HE Lord Chief Justice of England has been inves- 
tigating the relation of the newspaper to the law 
and the public. “If self-government is to be a real and 
living thing,” he said at the meeting of the American 
Bar Association, every citizen should have access to in- 
formation on public affairs. As the chief means of 
obtaining this information is the newspaper, the press 
should provide him with this information, and not regale 
him with the husks of sensationalism or propaganda. 
Yet both in Great Britain and the United States, we 
find chains of newspapers and magazines owned by one 
man, or by small groups, none of them bound by any 
legal responsibility to the public, except that of libel. 
The chief difficulty, it seems to us, is that the news- 
paper is no longer a tribune of the people, as it was in 
the days of Zenger and Franklin, but simply a commer- 
cial enterprise. As Lord Hewart hints, it is as crudely 
commercial as the trade in soap, oil, and tinned meats. 
The newspaper is made to sell, not to suffer. It has no 
love for martyrdom, save as martyrdom may increase its 
circulation. Its purpose is not to defend the rights of the 
people, but to increase the coin in the cash-box. ’Tis pity, 
but ’tis true, and the worst of it is that there appears to 
be no legal remedy against this real social evil. 
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From Cabinet to Cloister 


WituiaM I. Lonercay, S.J. 


in theology but in history, literature and the 
sciences, that for others is bewildering. It is not 
surprising, then, that he should often be mildly amused 
at the wonderment registered by those outside the Foid 
when many of the realities of life first dawn on them. 
The almost childish sense of novelty with which highly 
intelligent non-Catholic Americans get their first lessons 
in practical Catholicism is a marked psychological phe- 
nomenon. To have the fact, for example, brought home 
to them that there are countless professional and business 
men in the country who curtail their sleep to assist at 
week-day Mass, or that shop-girls and office clerks ac- 
tually do their morning tasks without having breakfasted, 
to receive Holy Communion during their lunch-hour, is a 
genuine revelation. However much it would be taken 
for granted in Catholic circles that a Sir Esme Howard 
should usually begin his daily diplomatic duties with 
Church attendance, or that a Paul Claudel should make 
time amid the routine of an ambassador’s cares to win 
back to Catholicism an erring though brilliant fellow- 
countryman, these are occurrences as little dreamed of 
by the average non-Catholic and as extraordinary for him, 
as the wonders of wireless and of air-travel are for the 


r NO the educated Catholic much is obvious not merely 


uninitiated. 

Not long since a prominent New York newspaper 
woman, a Protestant, became a house guest at one of the 
local convents during a week-end retreat. Subsequently 
in three lengthy and edifying articles which appeared in 
the New York Catholic News, she recorded her reactions. 
Everything took her by surprise. She was charmed 
that Catholic asceticism could be so logical and so prac- 
tical ; the convent atmosphere was so much more fascinat- 
ing than she anticipated; the spiritual exercises seemed 
so soul-satisfying, informative and common-sense; the 
companions she associated with proved so much more 
womanly and cultured and clever than she figured Cath- 
olics to be; the priests and nuns were so much more 
sympathetic, though other-worldly, than she had imagined. 

In the light of this almost total popular ignorance of 
Catholicism and of all that it stands for, one would 
naturally surmise that a recent announcement from Brus- 
sels that the former Chinese Foreign Minister and 
Premier, Lu Chang-hsiang, was entering the Benedictine 
monastery at Lophem, would furnish attractive newspaper 
“copy.” It did. 

That youth or old age should consecrate itself to God 
in the cloister or the sanctuary is no intriguing mystery 
for the Catholic. He knows that from the time when 
Peter left his nets and Matthew his counting-house to 
throw in their lots with the Master, it has been no rare 


occurrence for kings and queens, princes and nobles, 
statesmen and warriors to forsake their dignities and 
their crowns for the same cause. The Roman Mar- 
tyrology is rich in men and women who have been raised 
to the altars of the Church after abandoning the world 
for the cloister, or the toga or the military belt for the 
sanctuary. 

In the Ages of Faith no one was startled that a man 
of affairs should forsake the world. People had the right 
perspective then. For them the superiority of the super- 
natural over the natural, of the Divine over the human, 
the spiritual over the materia}, and the eternal over the 
temporal, was a practical truth as well as a religious 
theory. It might be regretted that a Duke of Gandia or 
a future Marquis of Castiglione or the promising scion of 
the house of Kostka should renounce his princely titles, 
but it caused no astonishment. 

In this as in many other things, following the Protestant 
movement of the sixteenth century with its attacks on 
the celibate and clerical life, the attitude of the world at 
large changed. That men of means or men of affairs 
should turn from a promising career in the world to the 
asceticism of the cloister or the privations of the ministry, 
became less common. Be that as it may, since the World 
War, the current has somehow turned back, and a marked 
increase in adult vocations, particularly among the better 
classes, has been recorded. By some strange disposition 
of Providence men’s spiritual visions have seemingly 
been enlarged, their hearts enkindled, their ideals purified. 

Lu Cheng-hsiang’s entrance into the Benedictine novi- 
tiate gets prominence and has significance both because 
of his nationality and of the honorable and efficient career 
he has had in the service of the Chinese Government. 
It will be recalled that for thirty years he was attaché 
at the Russian Court of St. Petersburg and that sub- 
sequently he went to The Hague as Ambassador. In 
1912, he returned to Peking, to accept the office of For- 
eign Minister and for a time the Premiership. When the 
Peace Treaty was drafted at Versailles he was head of 
the Chinese mission. Later he became Minister to 
Switzerland and while serving in that capacity was his 
nation’s delegate to the League of Nations. 

In some respects Lu’s vocation is unusual, but it is not 
unique. Only last winter at Toulon, Admiral Melcor who 
but three years ago was actively in command of a naval 
division of the French fleet, celebrated his first Mass, at 
which a number of navy officers, his former comrades, 
and other notables assisted. He had exchanged his uni- 
form for the habit of the White Fathers with the am- 
bition to associate himself with their apostolic work 
in South Africa. 
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Hardly six weeks later the Associated Press carried 
an account of a Francisan friar, Alfonso Fusco, who 
had just died in Rome and whose romantic vocation ap- 
parently matured only after a long and useful public 
career. Having served with great valor with the Italian 
forces in the African colonies and having later dis- 
tinguished himself in rescue work after the Messina earth- 
quake in 1908, in 1914 General Fusco cut short his 
brilliant military career to enlist under the standard of II 
Poverello. At his death it was discovered that beneath 
his coarse brown cassock he wore his full army uniform 
with a crucifix and the Italian tricolor sewed to the breast. 

It may be a matter of interest to recall that when 
early in the summer the King and Queen of England 
were at the Palace of Holyrood for their State visit, 
the Benedictine Abbot of Dunfermline, for the first time 
since the Reformation, was present in his official capacity, 
and that Sir David Oswald Hunter-Blair, upon whom this 
distinction fell, had some years ago exchanged a captaincy 
in the Ayr Militia for the cloister. 

Familiarly known as Pére Ghika, the former Prince 
Vladimir Ghika has surrendered his family honors for a 
little shanty on the outskirts of Paris where he labors 
zealously to evangelize one of the poorer quarters of the 
great French metropolis. 

Coming nearer home, only last spring American uni- 
versity circles were stirred by an announcement from the 
Harvard authorities that Professor Robert H. Lord of 
their Department of History was resigning to study for 
the priesthood. Graduated from Harvard and _ later 
a student at Vienna, Berlin and Moscow, he had been 
honored by an honorary doctorate from the University 
of Lvov (Lemberg), Poland, in 1921. In addition to his 
scholastic attainments, Dr. Lord was prominent through 
his writings and for his public work, having served 
eight years ago as technical advisor to the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace and Chief of the Department 
of Polish Affairs, and as one of the two American 
representatives on the Interallied Commission sent to 
Poland in 1919. 

Prominent, too, among those elevated to the priest- 
hood in the United States during the present year was a 
well-known Middle-West policeman, brother of the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Timothy Dempsey, nationally esteemed for his 
interest in the working men of St. Louis. In the middle 
of last month St. Leo’s Church, Detroit, witnessed the 
first Solemn Mass of the Rev. D. E. Perrin, lately or- 
dained in Rome, who for more than twenty years was in 
business as a druggist, serving at one time as President 
of the Detroit Retail Druggists’ Association. On August 
30, the District Attorney of Middlesex County, Mass., 
made public from Cambridge the intention of his Assist- 
ant, Mr. Robert J. White, to resign his position in order 
to begin studies for the priesthood at the Catholic Uni- 
versity when the new term starts. Mr. White left the 
Harvard Law School to serve in the World War and later 
was Chairman of the Massachusetts War Veterans and 
active in American Legion circles. 

Nor is this adult movement toward the Divine service 
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confined to men. All Spain was aroused some months 
ago by the announcement that the charming and brilliant 
Cristina de Arteaga, the nation’s outstanding poetess, was 
forsaking the world for the convent. Last winter a dis- 
tinguished Washington woman-lawyer intrigued society 
folk about the Capitol by a similar step. One of a group 
of nuns recently pronouncing their religious vows at Gar- 
rison, N. Y., was formerly a well-known member of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Chapter of the American Banking 
Institute, having aided in its organization and served as 
Chairman of its Woman’s Committee. 

So marked has been the movement in recent years 
among business and professional men toward the priestly 
and religious life that in some quarters special provision 
has been made to meet their unusual needs. Perhaps the 
first house for this purpose was that established at Os- 
terley by the Rev. Edmund Lester, S.J., which has done 
splendid service for the English Church during the past 
ten years. Quite lately another such house to care for 
adult vocations was inaugurated at Edmonton in the West- 
minster diocese. It would enable working men with 
priestly vocations to continue their ordinary occupations 
during the customary business hours, and for the rest of 
the time to prosecute their clerical studies and live in a 
quasi-seminary atmosphere. At Oriskany, N. Y., a some- 
what similar institution was opened last year by the Rev. 
Jeremiah P. O’Mahoney with the hearty encouragement 
of his Lordship the Bishop of Syracuse. The current 
Columbia tells the edifying and consoling story of its 
first year’s spendid work. 

In a materialistic age when popular ideals are compara- 
tively low this enthusiasm for the higher life among those 
who have matured in public service or whose wealth and 
accomplishments and attractions make the world naturally 
very alluring, is quite significant. Indeed the intelligentsia 
curiously psychologize about it, for the phenomenon is 
thought provoking. It would seem to indicate, however, 
that despite superficial appearances, many people who 
have made the experiment are convinced that there is 
higher and happier living than amid the bustle of Wall 
Street or the distractions of Broadway or the ephemeral 
pleasures of a European spa, to say nothing of basking 
in the sunshine of popular applause. 

It is an encouraging sign too and a proof that at heart 
America is sound, that annually so many boys and girls 
enter our seminaries and novitiates. Even more remark- 
able is the fact that, to cut themselves off completely from 
an environment that is pleasure-mad and money-mad 
and sex-mad, so many of them aspire to careers of con- 
templation and solitude and silence away from the din 
and bustle of our busy marts in such retreats as our 
several Carmels or La Trappe or New Melleray at Peosta, 
Ia. It may be after all, that notwithstanding appearances, 
God’s world is little different now than it was when the 
nobility of France and Italy flocked to the first Cistercian 
monasteries, lured by the winsome personality of a Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, who assured them that in return for 
their consecration to Christ, their cloistered life would 
bring peace and God’s blessing both here and hereafter. 




































































An Attempt to Capture “The 


Conquered Banner” 
M. E. Henry-Rurrin, L.H.D. 


T HE claim has been made several times during the 
past ten years that Father Abram J. Ryan was not 
really the author of “ The Conquered Banner,” the out- 
standing poem of the Civil War, of which the late Sir 
Richard Houghton, eminent English critic, said that it 
was the finest thing that had come out of that memorable 
struggle, but that it had been written by a Mrs. Dennies, 
a native of South Carolina and after her marriage a 
resident of New Orleans. 

The reason given by those who persistently advance 
her claim to the authorship of the poem, comes from the 
fact that William Gilmore Sims, also a native of South 
Carolina, in his collection of Southern War Poems issued 
about 1867, credited “The Conquered Banner” to Mrs. 
Dennies, who wrote under the pen name of “ Moina.” 
Father Ryan himself told me that he had also used this 
pen name; but learning that a lady in New Orleans had 
taken it, he dropped it in her favor and afterwards used 
his own name. As may be remembered, “ Moina” was 
the name of an ancient Gaelic poet, dead over a thousand 
years, so if he had any sort of copyright on the name 
it must have expired and any one was free to take it. 
Now “The Conquered Banner” was written and first 
published when Father Ryan was still using the pen name 
of “ Moina.” 

Except in the collection of William Gilmore Sims, 
“The Conquered Banner” is credited to Father Ryan 
and every anthology of Southern war poetry has this 
poem as well as several others from his pen. In the 
biographical data of these collections, Father Ryan is 
spoken of as the leading, most prominent and popular 
Southern poet of the time. In the many anthologies I 
consulted I could only find one selection from Mrs. 
Dennies and a very brief biography. The poem I did 
find was entitled “ Carolina” and in its rather ponderous, 
unmusical style is as unlike the limpid, flowing verse of 
the poet-priest as any poem could be. 

Lately, I have been asked to give evidence in this 
controversy because I had the rare good fortune of know- 
ing Father Ryan personally from early childhood to young 
ladyhood. I will briefly outline his history as Father 
Ryan gave it to us in my old home. He was born in 
Norfolk, Va., August 15, 1839. When quite young his 
family moved to St. Louis. He was educated at the 
Vincentian College called “ The Barrens” near that city, 
studied for the priesthood and was ordained. In the 
early part of the Civil War, his beloved younger brother, 
a mere boy, was killed in battle. From the dreamy, mystic 
poet and scholar, this great sorrow roused Father Ryan 
into becoming an ardent sympathizer of the South and a 
patriotic singer. 

It has always seemed to me that as Robert E. Lee was 
the Sword of the South, Father Ryan was the Song of 
the South. He went through all the horrors of that dread- 
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ful conflict as a chaplain. Just at the close of the War, 
he was appointed pastor of the Catholic Church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. After several years in that city, he came to 
Mobile, where he lived for fifteen years until his death 
in April 1886. He was about twelve years assistant at 
the Cathedral in Mobile and about three years pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church. 

I was quite a small child, attending the Cathedral School 
taught by the Sisters of Charity, when the poet-priest 
came to our city. My father, the late Thomas Henry, 
was a native of Ireland and with the generous enthusiasm 
of his race he ardently espoused the cause of the Confed- 
eracy, and was rewarded, so I have been told in family 
history, with a nice, long, safe stay in prison in Washing- 
ton. My father was a man of wide reading and extensive 
travel. Between him and Father Ryan, whom he greatly 
admired, a very warm friendship sprang up; and several 
times a week the poet-priest spent evenings in our old 
home and I, a little girl with long flaxen braids, was 
allowed as a very special privilege to sit up long beyond 
my usual bed-time to listen to Father Ryan as he told of 
his early life and his war experiences. He was a most 
interesting talker and I was a most eager listener. I 
might say here, as a sort of parenthesis, that children 
then sat quietly in a corner, if they were allowed to stay 
at all, when company came. 

I remember quite distinctly his telling my father how 
he came to write “ The Conquered Banner.” He said he 
was in his room upstairs in his rectory in Knoxville. The 
members of his choir were practising downstairs in the 
parlor. The news of Lee’s surrender had just been re- 
ceived. I remember Father Ryan’s description of his own 
distress. His beloved South had fallen. Up there, alone 
in his room, he dashed off that wonderful piece of martial 
music “The Conquered Banner.” I can still hear that 
ringing, pathetic Southern voice through all these years: 
‘“T wrote it in little over an hour and wrote it out of a 
broken heart.” 

He took the poem downstairs and read it to his choir. 
They all agreed that it should be published and one gentle- 
man took away a copy for the press. I do not recall that 
Father Ryan told us when or where it was first published. 
That was characteristic. He had sung the song of a 
broken-hearted people ; but had no idea that he had written 
something that would bring him world-wide fame and 
place him in the front rank of poets. The publicity of 
his work did not trouble him then apparently, as it never 
seemed to trouble him as I knew him. 

Now when I started to find out when and where this 
poem, written in the early part of April, 1865, was first 
given to the press, I went through many anthologies of 
Southern war poetry. At last my efforts were successful. 
In her collection, “Southern Poems of the War,” 
published by the John Murphy Company of Baltimore in 
1868, which I found in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Library in Mobile, Miss Emily V. Mason, the 
Virginia writer, has placed “ The Conquered Banner” 
and several other of Father Ryan’s poems in her volume. 
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Under the poem, which is credited to “ Moina,” Miss 
Mason says that Moina was the pen name of Rev. Father 
Abram J. Ryan, pastor of the Catholic Church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; and that the poem first appeared in the New 
York Freeman’s Journal, in its issue of May 24, 1865, less 
than two months after it had been written, according to 
the poet’s own statement made in my old home. The 
reason of its appearance in a New York paper may be 
explained by the fact that Mr. James A. McMaster, the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal—so my father, his ad- 
mirer and intimate friend, told me—was such an out- 
spoken sympathizer of the South, that he gained for him- 
self a sojourn in Fort Lafayette, the Federal prison, in 
New York. 

Now William Gilmore Sims’ collection of Southern 
War poems, in which “The Conquered Banner ” is credi- 
ted to Mrs. Dennies, appeared in 1867. Father Ryan’s 
collection of his poems was published sometime in the 
seventies. The friends of this lady regard the fact of her 
being given credit for the authorship several years before 
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the poem came out in his own book as proof of their 
claim, forgetting that Father Ryan had written it and it 
had been published under his pen name in 1865. The 
sameness of pen names may explain the error of Mr. Sims. 

Since this controversy started, I have often thought 
how unlike it was for the gentle, generous, unworldly 
poet-priest to claim the work of any one else and how 
little need there would be for one so secure in the niche 
of Southern love and literary success to take anything 
from another’s reputation. Although his lips have long 
been silent in his honored grave, those who knew and 
revered him could never associate him with anything so 
unworthy. 

Then, too, it is a most surprising thing to me that any 
writer with the style of Mrs. Dennies, could be thought 
ever to write like Father Ryan. Her work, what little of 
it I could find, shows all the characteristics of the minor 
Victorian poets, over whom this present irreverent gen- 
eration makes merry. Father Ryan’s work rings with the 
strong, true tone of poetic art that belongs to all ages. 


Sir Arthur Keith and the Apes 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


pionship of the ape ancestry of man. Your 

boldness and plain speaking will encourage 
atheists the world over.” Thus cabled the American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism to Sir 
Arthur Keith, President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, because of his recent ad- 
dress on the animal ancestry of man. Sir Arthur must 
have revolted at those words, but encouragement he has 
unquestionably given. Let us first see what directly en- 
courages the atheists. 

In his third paragraph the learned scientist says: “ He 
(Owen) cited evidence which suggested a much earlier 
date for the appearance of man on earth than was sanc- 
tioned by Biblical records.” It may be Sir Arthur does 
not make this statement his own, but it would seem so. 
Yet he ought to know that whatever calculations as to the 
age of man have been made from “ Biblical records ” are 
entirely problematical and that the “ 6006 years,” so fre- 
quently adduced as Biblical, is merely the inference of 
Scriptural scholars years ago. Yet he leaves the statement 
uncommented on, and so, if the Bible is overturned by 
science, the atheist may well take heart. 

Again, man has no immortal soul, for Darwin “ suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that, immeasurable as are 
the differences between the mentality of man and ape, 
they are of degree, not of kind (italics ours). Prolonged 
researches made by modern psychologists have but veri- 
fied and extended Darwin’s conclusions. Verily, how 
can we believe in God, if our minds are but cousins to the 
ape’s! Darwin saw this (“Life and Letters,” Vol. I, 
pp. 282—283). 

But there arises the doubt, can the mind of man, which has, as 
I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as that 


$6 W: HAIL with joy your uncompromising cham- 


possessed by the lowest animals, be trusted with such grand 
conclusions? . . . Would anyone trust in the convictions of a 
monkey’s mind, if there are any convictions in such a mind? 

The Bible wrong, no immortal soul—surely that is 
encouragement enough for any embryonic atheist to swell 
his breast in pride. 

But suppose we transmit all this and take Sir Arthur 
on the grounds of science itself wherein he ranks so high, 
and measure his assertions by science and scientists them- 
selves. He says plainly that “we have not found as yet 
the human imago emerging from its anthropoid encase- 
ment.” These words fully warranted the unwontedly sane 
editorials (September 2) in the New York Sun that evo- 
lution “is still useful and workable, not having been 
upset. But it still remains a hypothesis,” and in the 
World “that practically all this evidence is necessarily 
circumstantial . . . we are still as far from direct proof 
as we ever were.” After the venom that was poured like 
bilge-water on Dayton, Tenn., one had hardly hoped to 
live to see the day when such an about-face would be 
made. 

But Keith is quite certain and dogmatic. “ Nay, so 
strong has his (Darwin’s) position become that I am 
convinced that it never can be shaken.” Again: “ It 
(Huxley’s ‘ The Evidences of Man’s Place in Nature’) 
settled for all time that man’s rightful position is among 
the primates and that . . . his nearest living kin are the 
anthropoid apes.” Well, that man is a primate is as 
true in the doctrine of immediate creation as it is in 
the theory of evolution, and while a non-evolutionist 
would dispute the statement that the ape is man’s nearest 
kin, he would admit that he is the animal most like him. 
There’s a difference. 

Keith’s example from the junk-pile of antiquated bicy- 
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cles is not on a par unless he would suppose that one 
found only the handle-bars of one, a spoke or two from 
another, a pedal from a third, and so on. Surely in such 
a supposition there would be no chance for “ an exact and 
systematic comparison of one machine with another.” 

Again he says that “the evidence of man’s evolution 
from an ape-like being, obtained from the study of fossil 
remains, is definite and irrefutable.” Let us take up 
the “irrefutables ” one by one. 

First we have—‘ From Pliocene deposits of East 
Anglia, Reed Moir has recovered rude stone implements.” 
Yes, these “eoliths” are rude, and they are stone, but 
are they implements? Listen to G. F. Scott Elliot (“ Pre- 
historic Man and His Story ” ch. I, pp. 30-31): 

Among those who hold that eoliths are the work of man or 
some Homosimius precursor are M. Rubot, Reed Moir, Ray 
Lankester, Klaatsch, and Noebling. Most of these authorities 
are more or less specialists in archeology . . . Amongst those who 
deny the human origin of eoliths, are Sollas, Boule, Commont, 
3reuil and, perhaps, the majority of anthropologists. 

The second “ irrefutable” is, of course, Pithecanthropus 
erectus, one time inhabitant of Java “that remarkable 
representative of primitive humanity.” Irrefutable? 
Then why all the hubbub about it? Why did Dr. Moir 
(cf. Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Apr. 22, 1922), state before the Berlin Anthropological 
Society that it did not differ essentially from other types 
of human skulls and that it coincided very closely with 
that of Aurignacian man? Scott Elliot (op. cit., ch. II, 
pp. 43-44) says: 

The skull is considered a human skull by six of these celebrated 
authorities, who are for the most part English. It is thought to 
be a missing link that is intermediate by eight (mostly French) ; 
it is considered an ape’s skull by six others who are mostly 
German. Only one authority makes the femur that of an ape, 
thirteen consider it human, and six make it out intermediate. 

Yes, but again, is the diseased thigh bone, found fifty 
feet away, that skull’s thigh bone? And are the two 
teeth its also? 

The third “irrefutable” is Dawson’s “ Dawn Man” 
from Piltdown-Eoanthropus. What have we here? A 
shattered, imperfect brain-case, part of the mandible, 
and a canine tooth. Keith says: “Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward described it and rightly recognized that the 
skull and jaw were part of the same individual.” 
“ Rightly?” Then how do Waterson and Miller say that 
the jaw is a chimpanzee’s and does not belong to that 
skull? And Hrdlicka that it is human but again does 
not belong to that skull? And Ray Lankester who wrote 

to one H. G. Wells: “I think we are stumped and baffled! 
The most prudent way is to keep the jaw and cranium 
apart in all argument about them.” In the name of 
common-sense, how can Keith write: “ We may confi- 
dently presume that this individual was representative of 
the people who inhabited England at this remote date” ? 

The fourth “ irrefutable ” is the difference between the 
human and the ape brain. Quoting G. Elliot Smith ap- 
provingly, Keith says: “ The difference is only quantita- 
tive.’ Then why did Dr. Arthur S. Woodward say: 
“ We cannot, of course, go by the size, for the Neander- 
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thal man had a larger brain cavity than some of us at the 
present day. It is quality, not quantity that counts.” So 
says Scott Elliot (op. cit., ch. 1V, pp. 72): “It is not so 
much amount as quality of brain that matters.” That is 
surely true, we hope, as the heaviest brain found, that of 
an epileptic idiot, weighs 2,850 grammes! 

The fifth “irrefutable” is “the reactions of their 
(man’s and ape’s) blood.” Well, what of it? Likeness 
proves likeness, not oneness of genetic origin, and both 
Nuttall’s and Friedenthal’s experiments were not entirely 
satisfactory and, when compared with other experiments 
on the blood of animals, entail absurd conclusions, if in- 
terpreted in terms of evolution. (Cf. Wasmann, Mod- 
ern Biology, ch. XI, pp. 456-461). 

The sixth “irrefutable” comprises the “ evolutionary 
post-marks ” or “ vestigial” organs, some of which have 
been found so utterly “ vestigial,” that they are the source 
of the marvelous hormones, from the laws of which Sir 
Arthur hopes the secret of the evolutionary process will be 
finally wrested. 

But what has become of the Heidelberg jaw? No 
mention of it. And what of the “ biogenetic law?” The 
absence of the latter is noteworthy. Surely if ontogeny 
is a true mirror of phylogeny, it ought to rank among 
the “irrefutables.” Can it be that Keith has at length 
really caught the full significance of his own statement in 
Nature for Aug. 18, 1923, p. 267? 

What puzzles as much in this pronouncement by such 

a scholar is his use of the term “ Darwinism.” Either he 
is using “ Darwinism ” in its true sense, i.e., the explana- 
tion of the evolutionary process by natural and sexual 
selection, or he is employing the term incorrectly for any 
and every theory of evolution. In one place he seems 
to come out definitely for Darwinism strictly understood, 
i.e., in the example about the evolution of the automobile. 
If indeed he is so to be understood, it is emphatically not 
true that “the fundamentals of Darwin’s outline of man’s 
history remain unshaken.” Belloc (“A Companion to 
H. G. Wells’s ‘ Outline of History,’ ” appendix, pp. 115- 
117) lists forty-one outstanding scientists who hold with 
Bateson that “for men of clear intellect Darwinism has 
long been dead.” But if he uses the term as synonymous 
with evolution, it is a peculiarly unfortunate slip for such 
a scholar. Darwinism is not evolution. It is a definite, 
specific theory of evolution. 

With all recognition of Sir Arthur Keith’s work as a 
scholarly scientist, it must be said that the whole speech 
is one more example of “the dogmatism of science.” 
Such dogmatism is all the more deplorable when the 
dogmatist admits again and again that errors have been 
made all along the line and that “ we have to thread our 
way, not along the links of a chain, but through the 
meshes of a complicated network.” 

“Do you wonder we sometimes falter and follow false 
clues?” he asks. No, we do not, but we do wonder at 
your dogmatizing. If scientists keep their eyes on the 


facts, but watch their inferences, that is all we ask. Or 
was Sir Arthur merely speaking to the Fundamentalists 
of Tennessee? 
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Bishop Ketteler: a Catholic Social Ideal 


JosepH Husstein, S.J. 


apostle of Christian social reform, Bishop Will- 

iam Emmanuel von Ketteler, has called forth 
numerous tributes in Europe. But America, too, has good 
reason to lay her wreath upon his tomb. We, no less 
than Europe, are richer by the inheritance he has left us. 
Throughout all the world, indeed, the modern Catholic 
social movement has been profoundly influenced by the 
social message of Bishop Ketteler. 

Pope Leo XIII did not exaggerate when he called him 
“My great precursor in the labor cause.” Almost a 
quarter of a century before the Pope of the Workingmen 
gave to the world his authoritative Labor Encyclical, the 
militant yet gentle Bishop of Mainz had set forth a 
program of social reform which embodied in outline much 
of the most progressive labor legislation of the last fifty 
years. 

Bishop Ketteler did not claim that he possessed the 
final solution of the labor problem. The more we study 
the better we understand how far we still are from that. 
It was in the full ripeness of his own experience that he 
expressed himself most modestly upon this point. Yet 
he was far in advance of the social developments of his 
age and possessed the faculty of absorbing what was most 
truly progressive in the economic thought of his day, 
Christianizing it and sending it forth with the authority 
of his episcopal position. 


6 lee fiftieth anniversary of the death of the great 


“We do not expect our program to be accepted on the , 


spot, or even in the near future,” he said. “Our actions, 
however, are not governed by the passing needs of the 
hour and the fluctuations of the Zeitgeist.” He was build- 
ing on those eternal principles which economic cataclysms 
and social revolutions may for a time seem to subvert 
but never can destroy. 

If we wish correctly to understand Bishop Ketteler we 
must first study him under other aspects than merely 
those of the great social reformer. He was a man in 
whom all the finest qualities of nature were still further 
refined by the inexpressible charm which his sublime life 
of faith gave to them. His strength of character and 
unflinching fearlessness in the defense of right and truth 
made even his greatest adversaries admire him as one who 
was every inch a man. But all his spendid gifts were 
unreservedly placed in the service of the weak and op- 
pressed. I can think of no better words to do full justice 
to his self-sacrificing devotion to all in need than the 
words of Job, describing the true social servant, carrying 
out God’s commandment of brotherly love: 


The ear that heard me blessed me, 

And the eye that saw me gave witness to me; 

Because I had delivered the poor man that cried out, 

And the fatherless that had no helper. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
And I comforted the heart of the widow. 


I was clad with justice 

And I clothed myself with judgment, as with a robe and 
a diadem. 

I was an eye to the blind, 

And a foot to the lame. 


I was the father of the poor, ° 
And the cause which I knew not I searched out most 
diligently. 


I broke the jaws of the wicked man, 
And out of his teeth I plucked away the prey. 

To understand Bishop Ketteler we must therefore first 
appreciate the fact that all his social efforts sprang entirely 
and exclusively out of his Christ-like love for the poor, the 
weak, the helpless, and the afflicted. That love had been 
deeply implanted in his heart by God-fearing parents, who 
were of the best nobility of their land, but even more 
truly of God’s nobility. 

Love of the poor and so of the working classes of his 
day, was no mere abstract principle that underlay his 
programs of social reconstruction. It was a profound, 
intimate, personal factor in his life. He made it for 
himself a duty and delight to seek them out, comfort and 
serve them at all times. What he had he gave to them 
or spent on other worthy causes. When shortly before 
his death he came to make his will he wrote: “ Except 
for the ready money in my desk, I have no property. 
Whatever I had was devoted to good purposes.” He 
died poor. 

But alms, we are told, without the giver, are cold. 
Bishop Ketteler was constantly in the closest personal 
contact with the poor. “Every dock hand, every day 
laborer, every peasant,” he could justly say, “is of as 
much moment to me as any prince or king, and I place 
human dignity above all class distinctions.” For those 
who “esteem the wealthy manufacturer higher than the 
poor farm hand” he truly felt nothing except “ inexpres- 
sible pity.” 

His personal service of the poor often rose to a degree 
that was heroic. During the typhus epidemic at Hopsten, 
where he was then stationed as pastor, he nursed the 
abandoned sick himself, made their beds, and when death 
came prepared their bodies for burial. On other occasions, 
too, he would show his perfect self-control in washing 
and bandaging the most repulsive and ulcerated wounds. 

Christian charity, therefore, was the root, firmly sunk 
into the rich soil of faith, from which sprang the words 
and deeds of social justice which have made the name of 
Bishop Ketteler an inspiration and a symbol for every 
Catholic in every land beneath the sun, who-labors to 
advance the important work of Catholic social reform. 

But as love was the motive which actuated this great 
champion of the poor and of the working classes, so there 
was no bitterness in his heart against the men whom he 
encountered as his opponents. He fought bravely and, 
where necessary, without counting the consequences to 
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himself. Nobleman by nature and by grace, knight without 
fear and without reproach, he never sought a personal 
advantage, but in flaming letters inscribed upon his ban- 
ner the motto to which he was faithful to death: “ For 
the Church and for the people.” 

The famous speech with which Ketteler suddenly came 
into public notice and aroused all Germany was that 
delivered in the eventful year 1848. The circumstances 
may well be familiar to the reader. Two deputies had 
been brutally murdered. It was the work of popular 
demagogues. ‘“ Who,” he asked over their dead bodies, 
“are the murderers of our friends?” And he answered 
that their blood was upon the head, not so much of the 
men who riddled their poor bodies with bullets, as of 
those who robbed the people of their Faith. 

The murderers are the men who sneer at Christ, at Christianity 
and the Church before the people; who try to pluck the blessed 
message of Redemption out of the hearts of the people; who raise 
rebellion, revolution, to the dignity of a principle; who tell the 
people that it is not their duty to govern their passions and to 
subject their actions to the higher law of virtue. 

That same thought, so important to bear in mind today, 
he again expressed in no less vivid language when he con- 
cluded one of his sermons from the pulpit in the Cathedral 
of Mainz with the solemn warning, for our age no less 
than for his own: “ God need not send a deluge over the 
earth, nor rain down fire and brimstone for our punish- 
ment. It suffices that He merely allow free course to the 
passions that threaten to go unleashed in the teachings of 


unbelief. We shall then drink to its bitter dregs the cup 


of wrath.” 
It is clear, therefore, that Bishop Ketteler’s first postu- 


late for true social reform was religion. He proved to 
the Liberalistic school of his day that education in itself 
was no remedy for social evils. The cultured defrauder, 
the elegant profligate, the refined lady of society who 
makes of her body a golden calf to offer it “ sacrifice of 
gold and precious stones while she pitilessly leaves her 
poor sisters to die of want and exposure,” have not lacked 
education. What is needed is true morality and that is 
possible only on the basis of religious education. No 
man labored harder for this end than Bishop Ketteler. 

However, insistence upon religion alone, he well knew, 
is not sufficient to solve the social problem. Two other 
factors he regarded as necessary. The first is organiza- 
tion. The second is intelligent social legislation wherever 
the poor and the laboring classes really require such help 
-—a legislation carefully thought out and strictly enforced. 

Bishop Ketteler for a time was deeply impressed with 
the possibilities of productive cooperative associations of 
workingmen. But the problem of securing the necessary 
capital proved insuperable and this plan was eventually 
dropped. , But he devoted himself the more assiduously 
to the idea of Christian labor organizations. The wrongs 
done to the laboring classes of his day were indeed crying 
to heaven, and some remedy was needed. 

To labor unions Bishop Ketteler looked as a strong 
security for the laborer’s permanent livelihood. ‘“ Why,” 
he asked, “ should the workman alone be deprived of this 
security?” The purpose of gaining a hearing for labor’s 
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just claims by united action he therefore described as 
“not only justified but necessary under existing economic 
conditions. The Church cannot but gladly give her sanc- 
The idea of unionism, in itself, he 
regarded as “an idea that rests on the Divine order of 
things and is essentially Christian, though the men who 
favor it most do not recognize the finger of God in it and 
often even turn it to a wicked use.” He was in this last 
instance referring to the Socialist unions that were spring- 
ing up and rendering still more complex the problem of 
aiding the laboring classes. 

Socialism was no less abhorrent to him that the capital- 
istic Liberalism of his day from which it was begotten. 
Both were equally atheistic and opposed to all true human 
liberty, as they then existed side by side. Under the 
circumstances Bishop Ketteler vigorously combated both, 
and devoted himself to the organization of Christian labor 
unions, which were destined to be ruined by the 
Bismarckian Kulturkampf. 

But Bishop Ketteler also recognized, like the great Pope 
Leo XIII after him, the duty of the State to come to 
the assistance of the poor and the working classes where- 
ever these cannot help themselves. Hence we have the 
extraordinary program of social reform by State legisla- 
tion drawn up by him. Practically every industrial evil 
of his day is there met with a proper remedy. 

Prohibition of child labor in factories, limitation of 
labor hours for the young, protection for women workers, 
proper sanitation of shops, regulation of hours of work, 
Sunday rest, provisions for incapacitated laborers, due 
safeguards for morality, and, finally appointment of fac- 
tory inspectors to see that every clause of this industrial 
legislation was rigorously observed—these were, at least, 


* the leading items of his program. 


It is to his particular credit that in his day he had the 
vision fully to recognize the significance of the modern 
social question in its relation to the Catholic Faith. With 
the laborer he insisted upon thrift, moderation, morality, 
religion, fidelity to duty, and taught him the need of or- 
ganization. To the employer he unfolded the eternal 
Gospel principles of charity and justice. From the State 
he demanded all the legislation required for the Christian 
welfare of the poor and of the working classes. But when 
all was said he saw in the Catholic Church alone the only 
hope of striking a lasting harmony through the discords 
of our modern commercial and industrial life. 


AFTER COMMUNION 


Beloved Who hast come so near today 

And given me the perfect kiss of peace— 

Where are the words that my heart longs to say? 
Where are the wings my spirit would release? 
Ah, when Thou wast beside me could I find 

Some gift to offer Thee—some little proof 

Of love? My heart was empty, and my mind, 
Which from Thy loveliness had held aloof. 

And yet Thou didst assume the humble role 

Of Lover, veiling Thy Divinity— 

Thou didst not say “ Where are thy gifts, O soul?” 


But only “Now I give Myself to thee!” 
Mary Drxon THAYER. 
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The Unity of the Church at Lausanne 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


ference on Faith and Order at Lausanne has at 

last arrived in this country, and it is now possible 
to appraise at their full value the discussions which ended 
on August 20 and which attracted so much press attention. 
Have they proven an appreciable step towards that unity 
which all who met there seemed sincerely to desire? Was 
any practical means adopted to bring about that unity? 
Did the Conference have for its very purpose to bring 
about this unity? At least a partial answer to these 
questions may now be made. 

First of all, whatever may have been the original idea 
of its projectors, as it proceeded the immediate purpose 
of the Conference became, apart from the benefits to be 
derived from mouth-to-mouth discussion, merely to set 
down the “apparent level of fundamental agreements 
within the Conference and the grave points of disagree- 
ments remaining.” Thus the reports, as we have them, 
do precisely this: they put down “the things wherein we 
agree and the things wherein we differ,” to quote again 
the Preamble. 

Careful study will reveal the fact that the level of 
fundamental agreement was extremely low, and the num- 
ber of points of disagreement above this line so great as 
must have seriously discouraged those among the Angli- 
cans who had such high hopes at the beginning. The 
result of this was that the Conference arrived at no united 
statement of beliefs at all, but merely a list of points agreed 
on and of others on which there was disagreement, to be 
“ received,” but not adopted. This, of course, could have 
been done without any conference at all. The Eastern 
Orthodox Bishops went further, they refused to partici- 
pate even in these statements, lest they be thought to agree 
to a mere verbal unity, without any true union underneath. 

Moreover, on such matters as the Sacraments the dis- 
agreement was distressingly patent. Here the wording of 
the report is vague, and even the conception of a Sacra- 
ment as the visible means of an interior grace was ap- 
parently accepted only by the Easterns and the Anglo- 
Catholics. Apostolicity of Orders was avoided, as much 
as possible, and on the main point of all, apostolicity of 
jurisdiction, there was evidently not a word. With regard 
to the government of a possible United Church, the three 
main theories, episcopal, presbyterian and congregational, 
remain exactly where they were before. 

The Catholic Church did not participate in any way in 
the Conference, and the reasons for this have been re- 
peatedly set forth here. Yet it is not too much to say that 
it was present in no weak fashion from the very day of the 
opening service at the former Catholic cathedral. By its 
mere physical absence the Church preached the most 
potent argument of all. As a correspondent to this paper 


TT HE full text of the reports of the World Confer- 


said recently, the Catholic Church is not seeking unity, it 
has it. Moreover, it has the only doctrine of unity which 
will ever unite Christendom, and the very one apparently 
which was never explicitly in the minds of the members 
of the Conference. 

This doctrine is the only one, too, which has any 
Scriptural justification. The unity of the Church has never 
been broken, because it could not be broken. The Church 
has been one visible society from the days of Christ to 
this. If the Church of Christ ever did break up into any 
separate branches, now divided and waiting to be reunited, 
then Christ’s own promise has proven false, and if it has 
proven so, He was not God, nor even a prophet to be 
respected. When the Church of England was formed, the 
Catholic Church did not cease to exist in England. It 
existed with very few members, it is true, but it still 
existed. Cardinal Newman, once the great high-priest 
of Anglo-Catholicism, saw at last that his own theory 
of different branches of the Church existing separately 
was after all only a species of nationalism, not of Catho- 
licity. 

Surely by this time it must have occurred to those 
Anglicans and Episcopalians who call themselves Catholics 
because of a large acceptance of Catholic doctrine, that 
a truly Catholic doctrine of unity is larger than any dis- 
cussed at Lausanne. There are three general aspects of 
this unity which must be taken all together. Unity at the 
present time, unity in all past time since Christ, which we 
call apostolicity, and unity in all places, which we call 
Catholicity, mark the only true Church of Christ, which 
according to His own promise can never be broken into 
separate pieces. (Any other supposition is almost at least 
unconscious blasphemy against His veracity.) This triple 
unity, now, forever and everywhere, which is the true 
mark of the Church, is unity in Faith, unity in Orders, 
unity in government, all three also to be taken together. 
Any careful scrutiny of the Scriptures leaves this in no 
doubt. Tear any one of these away, and you have broken 
one essential link of the unity of the Church of Christ. 

One of the most interesting and truest words spoken 
at the Conference came from Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, an 
American Lutheran. Speaking of the possibility of one 
Church with episcopal orders he said: 


If the Lutherans were asked to consider the possibility of 
turning to episcopacy for the sake of reunion, they would first 
ask, will the change involve the acceptance of the sacerdotal theory 
of the ministry? Second, will subscription to the necessity of 
episcopal ordination be requisite? Third, must the theory of 
apostolic succession be received? Fourth, will not the step lead 
logically to the acknowledgment of the Primacy of the Pope? And 
lastly, is there a reasonable assurance that, without unity in the 
Faith, the episcopate will be able to prevent schism? (Italics mine). 


Let that be the lesson of Lausanne. 
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Sociology 
What’s Wrong with the Courts? 


JouHN WILTBYE 


At ONE O’CLOCK on the morning of Tuesday, 
August 23, 1927, a total stranger accosted me in 
Times Square, New York, and addressed me without exor- 
dium. “ Don’t that show what money can do?” he shouted, 
as he waved a copy of the Daily Tabloid. “ Look what 
they done to Sacco and Vanzetti! Just played wit’ ’em 
the courts did, and when Wall Street give the woid they 
boin.” I looked about apprehensively. This tribune of 
the people carried no albatross about his neck, but there 
was a glitter in his eye that spelled trouble. Luckily, the 
subway entrance was at hand, and down it I stumbled. 

But as with imminent peril of life and limb I fought 
for a seat with descendants of Romulus and Remus and 
representatives from all the Twelve Tribes (unsuccess- 
fully, I may note) I thought that what this Times Square 
orator had said openly was felt by millions. Indeed, I 
myself at times have shared that feeling; not that the 
courts are venal, but that there is a deal of sand in the 
gears which now and then slows down the machinery. 
Just such a case as that of Sacco and Vanzetti can furnish 
the propagandists of two worlds with a text, and draw 
the attention of the whole country to the fact that some- 
times the sand in the bearings brings the machine to a 
sudden and shrieking stop. 

Not that I believe any injustice was done these convicted 
men. Mr. Ralph Easely is right when he says that if they 
were held, to halt between hope and despair for seven 
years, the responsibility rests upon their own able attorneys 
at whose instance every appeal in the trial was obtained. 
The Commonwealth, of course, had no right to appeal. 
Given the same set of circumstances in France or Great 
Britain, these criminals would have paid the penalty with- 
out ado. But with us, the extreme care thrown about the 
rights of the accused, the easy, one may well say lax, 
procedure of our courts in criminal actions which, ac- 
cording to a prominent district attorney, “stacks all the 
cards against the People” issues in an effect never 
intended when our fathers ruled that this was to be a 
government of laws and not by men. The accused has 
his rights, but the public too has rights. One of these 
rights is to be secure in the protection which the courts 
can give through the sure and speedy punishment of 
crime. As matters generally fall out, while the accused 
is seldom deprived of a single right, many of us apparently 
forget that the public has any rights at all in the premises. 

Evidence that our courts act at the dictation of “ Wall 
Street ” as my early-morning friend on Times Square wil! 
have it, is vague, fragmentary and inconclusive. But we 
need not seek for invisible malignity when undeniable 
evils flaunt themselves in our very faces. 

As they appear to the layman, these evils are chiefly 
two; the excessive slowness of the courts and the shock- 
ing and unrebuked prevalence of perjury. 

I admit that it does not become the layman to criticise 
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technical details. “Give us just the simple bare facts,” 
says he, good, easy man, as he hooks his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, “and we’ll dispense with the red tape 
and the trimmings.” He forgets that a simple bare fact is 
one of the most difficult things in all this world to come 
at. Witnesses may differ honestly, and they may differ 
because some of them are liars. The original aim of all 
court procedure was to tangle the liar in the net of his 
lies, and to strengthen the truth-teller in telling what he 
knows, not what he “ guesses.” The reasons for which 
appeals may be properly granted are, of course, obvious. 
In brief, the compelling idea of the courts is to get at “ the 
simple bare facts ” alias, the truth. People who think that 
the truth can be discovered better, both in civil and crim- 
inal actions, by inviting all the parties to sit at a table 
and “talk it over,” either do not know how elusive the 
truth can be, or have a faith in the disinterestedness of 
interested litigants that has never been put to a rude test. 

But with this granted, even a layman can know, at least 
at times, when a case takes too long. He sees instance 
after instance in which weeks elapse before an indictment 
is found. One appeal follows another. Clever lawyers 
cleave the tenuous hair with ease and grace, while their 
learned brothers on the other side demonstrate to a nicety 
the identity of Tweedledum with Tweedledee. Then the 
whole process begins once more ab ovo. But witnesses 
die, or remove to another jurisdiction, or lose their mem- 
ories (for financial or psychological reasons) or the orig- 
inal egg can no longer be produced. So the case grows 
“cold,” and once more justice is balked, not by a rule of 
reason but by a rule of frayed, outworn, and outstretched 
procedure. 

The excuse alleged by some practitioners that. nothing 
is done not sanctioned by the courts or legalized by statute, 
is no excuse. The lawyer is under grave obligation to 
care for the interests of his client, but this does not mean 
that he is also obliged to defend a process which ultimately 
issues, or can be legally made to issue, in the frustration 
of justice. Chief Justice Taft, addressing the American 
Law Institute in Washington last May, regretted that the 
profession still harbored too many members “ whose chief 
function in the matter of legislation has been in the past 
to interfere with the effective operation of the criminal 
law by special provisions to save the case.” “ As human 
beings, and perhaps also, as a class,” wrote Professor 
Wesley A. Sturges, of the Yale Law School, in his survey 
published last month, “lawyers are prone to procrasti- 
nate.” Professor Sturges lists seven capital sources of 
delay of which nearly every one deltas out into as many 
channels. Many of these, he observes, are legal tradi- 
tions and devices that have outlived their usefulness ;. 
except, as is clear, to the sharp practitioner. 

The law’s delays undermine the confidence of the lay- 
man in the profession and the courts. But the frightful 
prevalence of rampant and unrebuked prejury shocks him. 

A Federal judge sitting last winter in New York broke 
out one afternoon to say that he was simply sickened by 
the mass of perjury to which he was compelled to listen 
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day after day. Mr. Charles H. Tuttle, Federal District 
Attorney in New York, spoke to the same effect in his 
Atlantic City address some months ago, while Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer, of the New York bar, said more recently that 
perjury had become so common in our courts as “ to taint 
and well-nigh paralyze the aaministration of justice.” 
Lawyers of standing agree with him, but complain that 
under present conditions it is exceedingly difficult to make 
out a case against the perjurer, and infinitely more diffi- 
cult to convict him. 

Yet if “perjury has grown steadily worse,” as Mr. 
Untermyer asserts, “so that immediate drastic measures 
are required for its extermination,” it seems to the lay- 
mind that it is incumbent upon the profession to demand, 
for its own protection, that such measures be adopted and 
rigorously enforced. Responding to the demand of the 
current Panel, a monthly journal published by the Asso- 
ciation of Grand Jurors of New York County, which de- 
clared that justice was frequently made ineffective by 
conspiracy, perjury, and subornation of perjury, the 
Baumes State Crime Commission promises an “ investiga- 
tion.” This may serve to focus public attention on a 
grave public evil; meanwhile the remedy suggested by 
Mr. Untermyer seems worth trying. 

Mr. Untermyer would require the jury, when announc- 
ing its verdict, to state whether in its belief there had been 
any wilful false swearing to a material fact on either side, 
and to designate the liars. In cases tried without a jury 
this duty would devolve upon the judge. If approved by 
the court, the action of the jury would be certified to the 
district attorney, and he would be obliged to report 
within a stated time whether he had investigated, and 
what action had been taken. 

The social implications of loss of faith in the courts are 
exceedingly serious. It leads, as Chief Justice Marshall, 
of Ohio, said at the Buffalo meeting of the American Bar 
Association, to revolution and anarchy. But as we look 
to our physicians to guard the public health and to sup- 
press malpractice, so we are justified in demanding that 
the legal profession restore public confidence in our 
processes of justice. The bar associations, if they will but 
set themselves to the task of reform, can obtain all needed 
revisions and repeals from the courts and the legislatures. 
But they must begin by ridding themselves of the lawyers 
whose aim is not to further justice, but to defend their 
clients by any and all means—as long as the money holds 
out. They must clean house, with a besom and perhaps 
a scourge, and, possibly, a little dynamite. 


WIND SONG 


I have swung from the top of a wind-caught hill, 
I have hid in the heart of a child, 

I have followed the trail of a gold-dust star 

And a gypsy call from the wild. 

Now I'll beg you a Dream from the Maker of Dreams,— 
One of dusk, dogwood flowers and dew, 

For I learned just today from a small sleepy breeze 


This lullabye song all for you! 
ELeanore L. Perry. 
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Education 


Catholic Secondary Schools in 1926 


Francis M. Crow.ey 


I* IS generally conceded that Americans have definitely 
committed themselves to the policy of providing some 
secondary education for all children. For instance, the 
population of the United States increased from 62,947,714 
in 1890 to 113,493,720 in 1925, an increase of 80.3 per 
cent; yet the enrolment in all types of secondary schools 
increased from 357,813 in 1890 to 4,389,080 in 1925, an 
increase of 1126.6 per cent in one generation. Even a 
cursory examination of this data shows that the increase 
of attendance at high schools has been far more rapid 
than the increase of population of the country. 

Let us portray this phenomenal growth in a slightly 
different way, for a period of 14 years. In 1910, 5.1 per 
cent of all public-school children were enrolled in the 
high-school department. By 1918 the percentage had 
increased to 7.9, by 1920 to 10.2, and in 1922 to 12.3. In 
1924, 14 per cent of all pupils in the public schools were 
enrolled in the high-school division, practically a nine per 
cent increase in fourteen years. 

The compilation of the data gathered during the 1926 
survey of Catholic secondary schools has just been com- 
pleted. This is the fourth biennial survey conducted by 
the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. In 1915 the Catholic Educational 
Association conducted a survey of Catholic secondary 
schools which showed that there were 1,276 schools in 
operation at that time. By 1926, this number had increased 
te 2,242, an increase of 966 schools, approximately 76 
per cent, in the course of eleven years. During the same 
period the number of teachers increased from 2,505 in 
1915 to 13,242 in 1926, an increase of 10,737, or 400 per 
cent. In 1925 the number of pupils enrolled was 74,538. 
By 1926 the enrolment had increased to 204,815, 130,277 
more than in 1915, an increase of 175 per cent in a little 
more than a decade. Between 1915 and 1926, then, the 
number of schools increased by 966, or 76 per cent; the 
number of teachers by 10,737, or 400 per cent, and the 
number of students by 130,277, or 175 per cent. 

The proportionate enrolment in Catholic secondary 
schools, in 1925, was somewhat less than one-third, 30 
per cent, of the enrolment in secondary schools of all 
classes in the United States. By 1926 the proportionate 
enrolment had decreased considerably, the Catholic en- 
rolment comprising only 27 per cent of the total secondary- 
school enrolment for the country. Stated a little differently, 
it means that for each 10,000 of the general population 
of the country in 1915 there were 153 students in all sec- 
ondary schools and for every 10,000 of the Catholic popu- 
lation there were 46 students in Catholic high schools. 
In 1926 the number of pupils in all secondary schools 
per 10,000 of the general population of the country was 
409, while the number per 10,000 of the Catholic popu- 
lation was 109. This means that while Catholic high- 
school enrolment is growing at a phenomenal rate, this 
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growth has not kept pace with that of the public high 
schools, since the increase of attendance at the latter has 
far surpassed the increase of the population of the country. 

Of the 74,538 students enrolled in 1915, 34,798, or 47 
per cent, were boys and 39,740, or 53 per cent were girls. 
In 1926, of the 204,815 students reported, 86,490, or 42 
per cent were boys and 118,325, or 58 per cent, were girls. 
In 1915 there were 6 per cent more girls than boys enrolled 
and in 1926 the balance was still more unfavorable, 16 per 
cent more girls than boys being reported. Approximately 
48 per cent of the students enrolled in all public schools 
at present are boys and 52 per cent are girls. There are, 
therefore, 4 per cent more girls than boys enrolled in 
public high schools. There is food for thought in this 
preponderance of girls in Catholic secondary schools. 
Some years ago this phenomenon would not excite com- 
ment, for boarding academies made up a large proportion 
of the Catholic secondary schools in existence. With the 
advent of the central Catholic high school and a belated 
recognition of the true aim of the secondary school, how- 
ever, a more even distribution by sex should have been 
brought about. 

The writer ventures the opinion that two factors are 
responsible for this uneven distribution. Even when we 
grant that the number of girls in high school, due to eco- 
nomic, social and other factors, should normally exceed 
the number of boys, there can be no question but that the 
markedly unequal distribution in Catholic high schools is 
due to (1) lack of adequate facilities to care for the boys, 
brought about largely by certain economic considerations 
which encouraged the development of girls’ academies and 
militated against the establishment of boys’ high schools; 
and (2) the failure of the boys’ high schools in existence 
to provide for the technical or pre-vocational education of 
their students as well as the girls’ schools provide for 
the chief pre-vocational needs of their charges. The writer 
does not advocate the establishment of an extensive system 
of technical high schools or trade schools, but he does urge 
more liberal consideration for the thesis that our boys’ 
high schools should at least train their students in those 
basic skills which they may require for earning a liveli- 
hood or for the successful commencement of their life’s 
work. These needs are being cared for to some extent in 
the central Catholic high schools of the country. The 
1926 returns from this group of schools show that of the 
35,507 students enrolled, 17,732 were boys and 17,775 
were girls, practically an equal distribution by sex. This 
is very encouraging, indeed, since it is generally conceded 
that the solution of the Catholic secondary school problem 
lies in the establishment of a more extensive system of 
central Catholic high schools. 

The 1922 survey showed that there were 35 central 
Catholic high schools in operation during that year. They 
employed 321 teachers and cared for 8,492 students. The 
returns from the 1924 survey showed that the 39 central 
high schools then in existence employed 575 teachers and 
cared for 16,385 pupils. There was an increase, then, of 
12 per cent in the number of schools and 93 per cent in 
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the number of pupils between 1922 and 1924. By 1926 
the number of schools had increased to 113, an increase 
of 74 schools, or 190 per cent, during the two-year period. 
The enrolment in 1926 was 35,507, an increase of 19,122 
students, or 117 per cent, over the total reported for 1924. 
In four years, then, from 1922 to 1926 the number of 
central Catholic high schools increased by 78, or 223 per 
cent, and the number of pupils enrolled by 27,015, or 318 
per cent. 

Let us picture this marked change in a slightly different 
way. In 1922 the 35 central Catholic high schools then in 
existence cared for only 5.5 per cent of the students en- 
rolled in all Catholic secondary schools. By 1924, how- 
ever, 39 schools of this class cared for 8.8 per cent of the 
high school enrolment. The increase during the next 
two-year period was still greater, so that by 1926, 113 of 
these centralized schools enrolled 17.3 per cent of all the 
students in Catholic high schools. These data indicate 
very clearly that the central high-school plan is viewed 
with growing favor by Catholic school officials. 

Certain advantages inherent in the central high-school 
plan are largely responsible for this rapid drift towards 
centralization in the Catholic secondary school field. It 
is generally claimed for the central Catholic high school 
that it pools resources with resultant financial economy, 
provides an efficient unit of administration, promotes 
teacher economy, secures well-trained teachers for special 
subjects, offers a variety of courses, guarantees accredi- 
tation, and tends to unify the Catholic life of a community. 
In addition, the task of providing for the secondary edu- 
cation of Catholic youth is now viewed as a diocesan 
enterprise in many sections of the country. This new 
development does not mean, however, as some fear, that 
there will no longer be a place in the Catholic school 
system for the parish high school or the secondary school 
conducted by a Religious Order. On the contrary, it has 
been demonstrated by experience that each has its own 
clientele to serve, its own place to fill in the comprehen- 
sive educational program of the Church. Nevertheless, in 
the years to come, most of the Catholic youth of the 
country will be educated in central Catholic high schools. 
The trend indicated in the foregoing data is so evident 
that any other conclusion would be illogical. 

The unusual growth in the number of Catholic secon- 
dary schools during the past decade is naturally a justi- 
fiable source of pride to every Catholic. Yet this gigantic 
expansion has brought in its wake many problems which 
are the cause of animated and extended discussion at the 
present time amongst those directly responsible for the 
prosecution of the Church’s secondary-school program. 
The following questions suggest a few of them: How far 
shall the Church go in providing secondary education for 
Catholic youth? How can religious instruction in Catholic 
high schools be vitalized so as to link it with the problems 
and interests of everyday life? How can more vocations 
be secured to satisfy the insistent demand for more high- 
school teachers? Where can additional funds be gathered 
to establish more free central Catholic high schools? What 
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can be done to care for the vocational needs of students 
who will not continue their education beyond high school? 
Has the sudden expansion of the high-school division 
impeded the extension of the parish-school system? Does 
the central Catholic high school cause pupils to lose touch 
with parish life? How can school officials promote closer 
relations between Catholic secondary schools and Catholic 
colleges? There are indications in many quarters that 
these problems have passed beyond the discussion stage. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HAT benign spirit, Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dral, London, appears to have stayed at home to 
defend the rear guard, while his brethren were seeking 
harmony and reunion at Lausanne. In an article in the 
London Evening Standard, for August 24, he settles the 
whole affair of religious education in a few sentences. 

The main obstacle in teaching religior. comes from two fanatical 
sects, the Roman Catholics and the Communists, who wish to dye 
their children’s minds indelibly in their own color, turning them 
into finished little bigots. If religion is banished from education 
it will be the fault of these two sects. On the other hand, I see 
the difficulty of teaching religion which is no religion in particular. 
It is almost like talking a tongue which is no language in particu- 
lar. This is a problem for the future. 

It will, of course, remain a problem until the end of 
time if “no religion in particular” is to be taught as 
religion. Moreover, for one so exempt from bigotry as 
this distinguished spokesman of the Anglican Church, it 
must be distressing to see any Church in the twentieth 
century teaching little children as did the martyr St. 
Polycarp in the second century of Christianity, who, as 
tells his pupil St. Irenaeus, “ taught always those things 
that he had learned from the Apostles, which were handed 
down by the Church, and which alone are true.” Men 
did not lay down their lives then, nor do they now, for a 
religion which is “no religion in particular,” or for one 
which, to use Dean Inge’s words, “is caught, rather than 


taught.” 


“ce 





i VIEW of the array of devices which the Princess 
mustered into service this summer for her East Veran- 
dah Catechism Class—especially for its formal closing two 
weeks before school opening—I wondered if she was 
working on the theory that religion should be “ caught, 
rather than taught.” But she quickly disabused me. “ All 
those things do help them to catch it and keep it,” she 
explained. “I had to paste up the picture of the Happy 
Death-Bed before I could get Elsie May Bundy to remem- 
ber that Matrimony is not one of the Last Sacraments. 
But there is always a stage in the proceedings when you 
have to lay it right down to them in plain language, other- 
wise they can spin around for years and catch nothing but 
mischief.” Such is the experience of any practical school- 
teacher. Moreover, the deeper, the holier the truth, the 
more, not the less, is it fit to be taught, in the full sense 
of the word. Teachableness is the test of truth, as it is 
also the test of the degree to which it has been learned by 
the teacher. When one questions whether Christianity is 
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teachable, one wonders if the questioner has first tried to 
learn his lesson. 





— . the Dean may not like to see another 
man’s “doxy” put too definitely, he is positive 
enough in propounding his own. The child gathers the 
importance of any given truth from the definiteness with 
which it is taught. But he also measures its value by the 
degree in which these truths, especially the truths of the 
Faith, are exemplified in actual life and conduct. And 
it is here where that is “ caught” which has once been 
“taught,” so much so, that traditions, the powerful ex- 
ample of good men and vivid appeals to the imagination 
will, to some extent, make up for some haziness in teach- 
ing. Such, for instance, has been the experience of the 
British public schools whose passing the Dean foresees. 
But when this “proving” of the truth by exemplification is 
missing, there is a keen sense of loss in the childish heart. 

Writing in the Baltimore Catholic Review for Septem- 
ber 2, Miss Harriet Fagan tells a story which quaintly 
illustrates this very point. (She is discussing the import- 
ance of giving the Cross a prominent place in our 
churches. ) 

“A few months ago I was visiting with my husband in 
a Western city. This city has a wonderful bus system 
that takes one miles and miles out into the beautiful 
country. One afternoon I took such a ride and was gazing 
entranced at the beauty of the country when I felt a light 
touch on my arm. It was from a little girl of about ten 
years whom I had seen board the bus some time before. 
I now noticed that she and I were the only occupants and 
I suppose she wanted to chat, which we did. She was a 
very entertaining little lady and pointed out the places of 
interest along the route. Suddenly she touched me and 
in a hushed voice said: ‘There is a Catholic cemetery. 
Every time a Catholic dies they stick a cross in the ground 
and call it the Cross of Jesus.’ 

“T noticed a little green spot with five or six plain 
white crosses. She said: ‘If I knew a Catholic I would 
ask them for one of their crosses that they carry. Our 
Church says Jesus died on the Cross, but we don’t have 
anything to prove it like the Catholics do.’ I thought: 
‘Out of the movths of babes.’ ” 





ITH the simple directness of childhood, this little 

girl looked, as did St. Paul the Apostle, for the 
proof of her Faith: not the abstract proof, by causes and 
reasoning, but a confirmation of the truth by some visible 
sign, some external homage paid by men, which would 
show that the words of the preacher were not a mere 
theoretic doctrine, but were to be embodied into our 
actual daily practice. And what stronger “ proof” is 
there of our faith in the Cross of Christ, of our faith in 
the great doctrine of the Redemption, than the honor paid 
by Catholics to its symbol, as seen surmounting the Cath- 
olic church and school, in the Catholic cemetery, and on 


the walls of the Catholic classroom ? 
THE PILGRIM. 
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Dramatics 


A Catholic Little Theater 


E. Francis McDevitt 


HERE are two ways in which the Catholic may con- 

cern himself with the stage. The one is the produc- 
tion of dramatics, and the other is the creation of a dis- 
tinct, individual, Catholic, dramatic form and content. 
Anything that is artistic and true may be called Catholic. 
But a specifically Catholic drama is that in which the 
Catholic Faith enhances the merely indifferent murmurs 
of goodness and passing art with a matter and a manner 
that are different and distinct from anything that is born 
outside its influence. 

It is not necessary that Angelus bells should toll a 
prayer at every gesture of the players; neither does the 
Catholic stage require proscenia lined with sacred pictures 
and other symbols. But it is necessary that the Catholic 
stage interpret, in its way, the facts of life and death, 
in the spirit and to the letter of the lessons and teachings 
of the Church. The external accessories are not the es- 
sentials of a Catholic drama, or of Catholic literature in 
general. It is the belief and the practice of the Church. 
giving the liturgy point, that furnish the material and 
inspiration for the Catholic masterpiece. 

A glance at history explains why Catholics today are 
not only tolerating, but sincerely striving to develop, a 
drama of their own. The drama of the Christian world 
received its initial impetus from the Church herself. The 
Morality and Mystery plays, perhaps the earliest known 
form of dramatic venture in the Christian era, were de- 
veloped under the inspiration of Catholicism. Only when 
the drama ceased to be drama and art, and became a 
Barnum side-show instead by displaying all the tawdry 
deformities of mankind at their ugliest and pandering to 
the lowest impulses in human or animal nature, only then 
did the anathema of the Church descend. Her tolerance 
and approval of the drama ran parallel with the main- 
tenance of its moral and artistic ideals. What an old 
prelate once told the playwright, Gozzi, is sufficiently 
explanatory of the Catholic opinion on this point. “ When 
you collect human emotions,” he said, “and have no cross 
to sanctify them, they are destined to rot away into the 
impertinence of sin.” 

When Morality Play shepherds, with the usual bucolic 
bad taste, prostituted the little religious tableaux held 
in the churches, by injecting the spirit of buffoonery into 
their roles as adoring countrymen, the Hierarchy lost no 
time in banishing these performances to the churchyard 
and, ultimately, to the road itself, whence they became 
traveling players. The old Puritans, it is true, did cut off 
the drama from the life of the English people for many 
years, but the Catholic Church, neither in principle nor 
in practice, ever resorted to such fanaticism. The Church 
is, and always has been, very much involved in any art or 
any interpretation of the life in which her work lies. She 
can employ the power of the drama for her purposes. 

At the present time, to what can Catholics point with 
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pride in the field of dramatic accomplishment ? Merely a 
past which, history tells us, was so worthy of the Church’s 
best efforts? Have they who love the drama and the 
Church been sitting in a dark corner like an old veteran 
of many wars and triumphs fondling a corroding musket, 
forgotten and unknown? A glance at the efforts of 
Catholic dramatic groups today answers these questions, 
unfortunately in the affirmative. 

For some years, the writer has been a spectator at 
parish dramatics. The only reason for his repeated at- 
tendance was a vague sort of loyalty to the pastors and 
parishes under whose auspices the affairs have been 
undertaken. Loyalty has never been maintained under 
greater difficulties. A flash card tacked to a tree, or rest- 
ing complacently in a store window announcing that the 
Umpity Umph Dramatic Association of St. Blank’s 
Church will present “The Cop and the Robber ” within 
the near future, sends a distressing shiver up his spine. 
The miserable prospect of sitting through another 
“lobster dream ” in the Parish Hall is far from pleasant. 
And yet the malady must again and again be endured. 

If we could be assured of seeing one of our favorite 
plays, or any production with a gram of substance and 
power in its conception and presentation, whether Sam 
Shipman or Anita Loos wrote the piece, the prospect 
would not appear half so annoying; at least, we should 
be enjoying an evening’s entertainment, if only a mun- 
dane one. 

We might allow for the gauche and corpse-like move- 
ments of the parish players who, during the day no doubt, 
are engaged in more prosaic pursuits; we might allow 
for the Chinese-like pitch at which lines are read. We 
might even gloss over the disillusioning stage arrange- 
ment that throws into view Annie O’Brien’s parlor sofa 
resting in all its glory on the parish platform as a “ prop- 
erty,” or Mrs. Jones’ beautiful samovar within the re- 
cesses of which the villain is to cache the stolen gems. The 
perfections of the professional are not to be expected 
reasonably of the amateur. But, when we see “Stop 
Thiefs” and “Little Nellie Kellys” and “ O’Brien 
Girls ” and “ Seven Keys to Baldpates ” and the musical 
“ comedies ” going the rounds year in and year out; when 
dramatic coaches know only one or, at the very most, 
two plays, and consequently work them to death, it is 
time to call a halt and take a thorough inventory. Our 
drama is not only not Catholic drama, but not even fresh 
and intelligently staged secular drama. 

The trouble lies, of course, in the fact that we have 
not been taking artistic pride in our endeavors. As far 
as observation has been possible, the plays are generally 
chosen, rehearsed and produced, without a thought as to 
what should or should not be done in order to insure an 
artistic success. The committees dun us with one cry: 
“A full house! A full house!” The leaders in the under- 
takings seldom tear authoritative hair because an ancient, 
impossible, mother goose, detective vehicle has been 
chosen, or because there is no balance in a gabbling, 
mouthing group of players at a dramatic moment in the 
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plot. But the same gentlemen will acquire arthritis if the 
weather man predicts that the evening of the performance 
will be inclement, or if the tickets have not been selling as 
they should wish. That the evening should be a financial 
success or be a social “ good time,” seems to be the high- 
est ideals that we aspire to in the presentation of our 
pieces of drama. 

It is hard for the Catholic who knows what the Church 
has done and can do for the drama, to conclude that all 
the balderdash obtaining in our dramatic circles today 
is typical of what Catholics have come to accept as the 
acme of Catholic dramatics. Some few parishes and 
groups, it is true, are doing exceptional work because they 
have developed the artistic outlook. Their repertoire is 
inspired by ideals. Organization and coordination of 
their work in conformity with those ideals has, after many 
years of quiet, patient struggle, netted them the distinc- 
tion of contributing to the drama rather than of distort- 
ing it. 

The solution lies at first hand in a Catholic Little 
Theater Movement, based on the very principles and 
methods of the secular Little Theater. The latter has 
lifted provincial drama from the same mire of stupidity 
and inefficiency in which the Catholic stage is wallowing 
at the present moment. The movement has given point 
to the amateur in the theater with no more funds, facili- 
ties nor genius than we have in any one of our Catholic 
groups today. But ideals that are artistic and dramatic 
have been the actuating impulses behind every successful 
Little Theater. Success has been achieved with only the 
tools of sincerity and unity of purpose. 

Catholics can and must follow in their footsteps. The 
Little Theater idea is no vagary. It is a tried and true 
prescription for amateur dramatic ills, and Catholic drama 
can also be revivified and developed if we will seize the 
opportunities which the Little Theater movement sug- 
gests and offers. 

A Little Theater is independent of an unappreciative 
and uncertain patronage. It does not lean heavily for sup- 
port on the shoulders of fickle theater “ fans.” The mem- 
bers of its coterie, though small in number, are select in 
quality, select because their interest lies in the artistic 
accomplishments of their theater rather than in the shal- 
low, bloodless pabulum that appears so luscious to the 
rank and file of theater-goers in general, and of Catholics 
in particular. 

In the case of the Catholic theater, a new field of in- 
terest would be created: the treatment of Catholic themes 
and traditions in a frankly Catholic and artistic manner. 
Let the trite and ragged ‘successes of the last decade hold 
forth in circles too stubborn or unintelligent to see their 
own ineptitude. In the meanwhile, the Catholic Little 
Theater will be creating the Catholic drama and art that 
will endure, and enhance both art and Catholicism in the 
process. Little money need be expended either in the in- 
ception or maintenance of the new institution. The only 
important requisites are an artistic purpose and a Catholic 
purpose, with sincerity and sacrifice generously con- 
tributed to the work of attaining these high purposes. 
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REVIEWS 


The Rise of American Civilization. T'wo Volumes. By 
Cuartes A. Bearp and Mary A. Bearp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $12.50. 

There are passages of rare power and insight in these volumes, 
yet one cannot lay them down without regret that so much learn- 
ing has been used to an ill purpose. While the name of Professor 
Beard has long been associated with economic determinism, the 
authors leave the impression that they write with no eye on this 
theory. Not until the first volume has been closed will the student 
realize that the dissociation was an impression, merely, and not 
a reality. They give us neither history, nor a treatise on the 
philosophy of history, but an extraordinarily clever presentation 
and defense of a theory. The story of human migration cannot 
be completely told, as the authors admit, in terms of commerce, 
profits, conquest and exploitation; and they contrast the predatory 
spirit of the explorer with the “heroic deeds of the Catholic 
missionaries ” which “bore witness to a new force in the making 
of world dominion.” Nor can the origin of American civilization 
be contained in a series of economic facts and formule. In the 
early migrations to New England, economic motives played their 
part, doubtless, and it may be true enough that the politicians 
envisioned the Mayflower as nothing but the first of a fleet to 
carry away the surplus population. But all the documents of the 
time must be misread to issue in the conclusion that economic 
reasons dominated either the Pilgrims, or those who helped them 
sail to the New World. Nor is the history of 1776-1787 the story 
of a commercial venture. Our older historians were well ac- 
quainted with the colonist who said it was not the tax on tea or 
the King’s agents who stirred him to revolt, for he drank no tea 
and saw no agents. But he knew that a tax without representation, 
and a King’s guard to wrest it, constituted a tyranny. The story 
is probably apocryphal; a legend invented to show what many 
felt, but lacked the wit to say. Love of liberty and hatred of 
tyranny existed among our fathers, even though that love and 
hatred may not have fired every man who hastily snatched a gun 
at Lexington. Emphatically, the Revolution was not a struggle 
engineered by rich men who had discovered that Westminster was 
a barrier erected against their greed. Patrick Henry, the briefless 
barrister, and Samuel Adams, a petty tradesman, (and a failure 
at that) stood side by side with the aristocratic Washington and 
the wealthy Carroll all through the days that tried men’s souls. 
The mob may think that it lives by bread alone, but its leaders 
do not. We have had those leaders—at least we had them a 
century and a half ago—and it was out of their spirit that the 
American Republic was born. Whether that spirit sleeps today, 
or is dying, or is dead, may be a moot point. But it lived once. 
That is not a moot point. To the student these volumes are 
recommended. The style is heavy, the illustrations depressing, 
there are no maps, and no bibliography. But some 1,600 pages of 
text alternately amuse, irritate, challenge, instruct, and send the 
reader back to the sources. P. L. B. 





A History of the Cuban Republic. By Cuartes E. Cnap- 
MAN. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

With its sub-title “A Study in Hispanic-American Politics ” 
as an indication of its contents, this volume may be regarded as 
the first of its kind. The author, an authority on Spanish-Amer- 
can affairs, writes of matters that are of interest not only to 
those who follow the fortunes of Cuba but to everyone who is 
regardful of our other Southern neighbors. In its 700 pages, the 
work covers the old regime to the war of independence in 1898, the 
United States military government of 1898-1902, the establishment 
of the Republic and the successive administrations till 1925. The 
concluding pages deal with the constitution, law, lottery, elections, 
the social, material and intellectual conditions, and with the future 
of Cuba. There is appended, also, an excellent bibliography, an 
essay on authorities, and a chart classifying the source material. 
Mr. Chapman is critical in choosing and interpreting his data. 
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He throws much light on the corruption in Cuban politics. The 
cause of all the almost unintelligible irresponsibility in self- 
government, he asserts, is attributable principally to the Cuban 
character and to the Spanish traditions. He maintains that the 
Church has lost most of its influence over the morality of the 
majority of the people. In some instances, his conclusions and his 
reasoning may be regarded doubtfully. The chapter dealing with 
the marvelous work done by the late General Wood and that 
offering a partial justification of the Magoon Administration are 
noteworthy. t. 4... 


Twentieth Century Europe. By Prestan W. SL Losson. 
Boston: Mifflin Company. $6.00. 

In reading this volume, the figure of the far-famed Martian 
inevitably occurs to the mind. Perched on a high crag in his 
distant speck of a world, and armed with his fabled telescope, 
he gains a kaleidoscopic view of this changing world of ours. 
If he has been watching us intently, he must have been fascinated 
during the past twenty-seven years. Such a Martian view of 
the first quarter of the century is offered in Professor Slosson’s 
It is a sharply defined view, devoid of passion and of 

Painstaking labor, research in archives without num- 
constant watch- 


Houghton 


volume. 

prejudice. 
ber, consultation of other 
fulness against subjective and personal interpretations, the weigh- 
ing of the relative value of facts, all these have been combined 
in the production of a work of high value. The style is quite 
as concise as that of Tacitus; nevertheless, no important detail 
in the complete story has been omitted. This is particularly true 
Rarely does Pro- 
the events 


available sources, 


of the chapter devoted to the Great War. 
fessor Slosson permit himself to philosophize on 
that he is narrating, but when he does so he reaches his con- 
clusions through inexorable logic. This statement should not 
be interpreted as meaning that Professor Slosson is infallible 
in his judgments, or that all his conclusions are beyond debate. 
His history is a sincere and scholarly attempt to coordinate the 
diverse and conflicting forces dominant during the first quarter 
of the present distressing century. J. J. McC. 





Religions Past and Present. By Bertram C. A. WINDLE. 
New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

Scientists with a vivid sense of their own superior knowledge 
have long been prone to attribute the origin of religion in the 
human mind to primitive man’s ignorance of secondary causes. The 
outcome of his groping investigation of nature, they told us, was 
that man developed from a state of pure atheism towards some 
form of animistic belief. This, as he climbed the cultural ladder, 
was gradually evolved through the various forms of ancestor- 
worship, polytheism, and pantheism, towards the notion of one 
creative, provident deity. The deification of man was the final 
achievement. The details varied, the general lines remained the 
same. It was a theory that fitted nicely into the evolutionary 
scheme of things and at the same time ruled God out of the 
universe with graceful ease. The great drawback was that while 
such an explanation might fit other “theories,” it failed to fit 
the growing mass of facts about the most primitive peoples sur- 
viving today, or to check with our knowledge of those who in 
past ages left records of their religious beliefs and practices. 
Leading anthropologists have seen the error of earlier assump- 
Popular writers, however, suffer a natiral reticence when 
there is question of retraction. Thus we still see these obsolete 
theories in current textbooks and popular journals. Such a book 
as Sir Bertram Windle’s recent “ Religions Past and Present” is 
consequently more than timely. Catholics, to be sure, feel no need 
of such studies to confirm their own beliefs, but still it is grati- 
fying to see anew the justification of the Church’s attitude of calm 
waiting for full evidence. It is all very well to say to outsiders, 
“Wait, the facts are not all in yet. Do not be hasty in drawing 
conclusions.” But it is so much more satisfying to refer to a book 
where a fuller statement of fact reminds one again that truth is 


tions. 
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never self-contradictory, and that genuine science cannot conflict 
with revealed religion. Doctor Windle’s book is a popular outline, 
the outgrowth of a series of lectures. Beginning with a survey 
of the field and a few comments on the limitations of current 
theories and methods, he then devotes most of his space to a 
description of the beliefs and practices of the most primitive and 
savage peoples. Later chapters take up the various pagan religions 
and philosophies of Europe and Asia. Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism next come in for brief historic treatment. The 
concluding chapter contrasts the social achievements and high 
ideals of the Christian religion with those of all the other clai- 
mants, not omitting the post-Christian paganism of the day. 
c. LD. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Old But Needed Truths.—The foreword states that the lec- 
tures contained in “Six World Problems” (Pustet. $1.75), by 
Albert Power, S.J., were delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Melbourne, and form part of the series of Catholic Evidences 
Lectures organized annually in that city. Hence, they are not 
sermons; they make no attempt at eloquence. Their aim is to 
show forth directly and clearly certain fundamental doctrines 
that touch the life of man very nearly. The first lecture, “ The 
Riddle of Life” deals with the question man has been asking 
from the beginning; “Why am I in this world? For what end 
was I created?” Following in order, the five remaining lectures 
have to do with “The Flame of Passion,” “The Tyranny of 
Pain,” “The Despair of Unbelief,” “The Tangle of Marriage,” 
“The Mystery of Death,” live topics, surely, and well expounded. 
The examples used as illustrations are modern, well-chosen, and 
help to give the subject-matter point. This is a useful book that 
merits a piace in the home library. 

Retreat notes jotted down by the late Father Maturin have been 
selected and compiled by Maisie Ward in “Old Testament Medi- 
tations” (Herder. $1.25). The lives of the Old Testament heroes 
are analyzed and their characters studied. Many fruitful lessons 
are indicated which a cursory reading of the scripture narrative 
would never have discovered. It is just such meditations as these 
that we need in the ordinary course of our lives, so that we may 
see full-fashioned in the great heroes of God, and again in some 
who were not heroes, the virtues and the faults which we ought 
to practise or avoid. 

The concluding volume of the series of small devotional trea- 
tises about the Blessed Virgin written by Raymond T. Feeley, 
S.J., is entitled “ The Pale Galilean” (San Francisco: Ecclesias- 
tical Association). Practical applications are made from the truths 
considered, the endeavor being made to put old truths in a new 
and thought-provoking way. 





New Editions—A wider circulation, such as it well deserves, 
should follow from the reprint and reduced price of “False 
Prophets” (Macmillan. $1.00), by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. This 
most distinctive volume offers in popular form the necessary an- 
swer to the subversive philosophies of Wells, SHaw, Freud, 
Nietzsche, Anatole France, etc. 

When it was first published in 1911, “ Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist” (Longmans, Green. $1.50), by Thomas Dwight, im- 
pressed all by the sublimity of its thought and the courage of its 
confessions. It is a book that all Catholics, especially that younger 
generation which aspires to culture, should read and ponder. 

As the latest additions to their World’s Classics, the Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, offers reprints of Anthony 
Trollope’s homely and one time popular novel, “Framley Par- 
sonage” (80c.), and the less edifying, though witty and dramatic 
memoirs of “ Benvenuto Cellini,” (80c.), the famous sixteenth 
century goldsmith, medalist and sculptor. 

Six more volumes have been added by Allyn and Bacon to 
their finely edited Academy Classics. Primarily intended as a text 
for high school pupils, their attractive format, their informative 
appendices, their illustrations and copious notes make them de- 
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sirable volumes for others also. Those recently received are 
Scott’s “ Quentin Durward” ($1.00), prepared by Mabel A. Bes- 
sey, Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohicans” ($1.00), edited by Ernest 
C. Noyes, and the “Pathfinder,” arranged by Marietta Knight, 
Doyle’s “ The White Company,” edited by M. A. Bessey. Under 
the title “Great Speeches” (80c.), Elizabeth W. Baker has 
gathered together her selections from the orations of America’s 
most distinguished speakers, and Max J. Herzberg has made a 
readable and discriminating anthology of outstanding short-stories 
in “ Stories of Adventure.” 





Essays and Critical Studies—Herbert Antcliffe’s contribu- 
tions to musical criticism are not so well known in this country 
as they are in Europe. His latest volume, “Art, Religion and 
Clothes” (The Hague: Ten Hagen Ltd.), contains a few dozen in- 
formal essays in musical history and appreciation. A lover of 
the earlier classic modes and their richer emotional content, Mr. 
Antcliffe does not fail to recognize the value of other styles and 
themes in his plea for a wider diffusion of the musical leaven in 
modern society. His canons of criticism are sound and funda- 
mental. The rather unusual form and title of the volume will 
catch the attention of certain bohemians who would give scant 
notice to so sane a message cast in more conventional form. 

“Essays Formal and Informal” (Holt. $2.50) is the title of 2 
college English text, compiled and edited by Frank R. Scott and 
Jacob Zeitlin. The authors included are fairly representative of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. As in any collection, 
there is much that the teacher will find useful, much that he will 
reject. The compilers made their choice with an eye to content 
that is pertinent and stimulating to the undergraduate, without 
neglecting considerations of style. Here and there the stimulus 
takes the form of erratic philosophical speculation and laisses- 
faire criticism, but most of the selections are fairly sound. There 
appears to be little if any duplication of matter with other current 
anthologies. It is at least a strange coincidence that in the selec- 
tion from Newman, the only Catholic author included in the vol- 


ume, the bulk of the matter happens to be a reprint from one of 


his Oxford sermons. 





” 


New Pamphlets.——Under the title “ After Death—What? 
(Mt. Manresa, Ft. Wadsworth, Staten Island, N. Y. 10c.), the Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., discusses the great cardinal doctrines of 
Heaven, Purgatory and Hell. For Catholic youths considering 
a career some light and inspiration may be thrown on their 
problems by the “ Catechism on Vocation to the Religious Ttach- 
ing Brotherhoods” (Baltimore: St. Mary’s Industrial School 
Press), by the Xaverian Brothers, and “A Visit to New Mel- 
leray Abbey: Living the Life of a Trappist for Twenty-four 
Hours” (Peosta, Iowa: New Melleray Abbey).—“ Shall I Be a 
Nun” (St. Louis: Queen’s Work), by the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., discusses a serious question sanely and wisely. “The Call 
of Christ,” by the same author, is a simple, straightforward dis- 
cussion of religious vocations, lay and clerical, for young men.— 
“Personal Immortality” (New York: Paulist Press), by the 
Rev. Richard Downey, gives a reasoned answer to the difficulties 
of inquirers about the future life—Msgr. John L. Belford, in 
“Statues and Pictures in Religion” (Paulist Press), shows the 
wisdom of the Church in providing in her worship for man’s 
twofold nature—From the same press come four mission 
pamphlets by experienced missionaries. “ Prayer ” and “ Eternal 
Punishment,” by the Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., are both re- 
prints from his well-known book, “ The Spiritual Life.” “Temp- 
erance,” by the Rev. George Deshon, C.S.P., and “ Heaven,” by 
the Rev. Francis A. Baker, C.S.P., are apt selections from the 
published sermons of their respective authors.—“ The American 
State and the Marshall Church” (Cleveland: ‘Universe Bulletin) 
is a contribution to the famous Smith-Marshall controversy by 
Rev. James M. McDonough.—A most enlightening booklet on the 
state of the Church in China is “Catholic Native Episcopacy in 
China” (Shanghai: T’usewei Printing Press), by Pascal M. 


De’Elia, S.J. 
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Chivalry Peak. The Tavern Knight. Allan and the Ice 


Gods. Ironical Tales. Song of Life. Circus Parade. 


For his first novel, “Chivalry Peak,” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), 
Irvin S. Cobb has elected to tell a romantic story staged on the 
fringe of the desert and on the sheer peak of a western mountain. 
The plot development is not startlingly beyond the conventional. 
A lone bandit holds up a train and slips away unmolested. He 
secrets himself in the fastnesses of an inaccessible mountain and 
there defies the minions of the law. Though a bandit, he is an 
ex-marine, a perfect gentleman, a romantic knight who rescues 
a charming girl when she too comes as an outlaw. As may be 
expected his hold-up of the train is an act of justice and help 
to the community, and the criminality of his fair companion is 
quite the most surprising feature of the book. The story, despite 
its conventional development, is as inspiring as the landscapes which 
are so eloquently described and as invigorating as the pure moun- 
tain air on Shivery, renamed Chivalry, Peak. 

A product of his literary infancy is presented anew by Rafael 
Sabatini in “ The Tavern Knight” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). The 
book was worth reprinting. The story concerns the various ad- 
ventures and fluctuating fortunes of Sir Crispin Galliard, a dia- 
mond in the rough. Known to Cavalier and Roundhead alike as 
the “ Tavern Knight,” because of his gambling and drinking, his 
dissolute and wild ways cover a sterling character; in the end, he 
wins his heart’s desire. Cynthia Ashburton finds a mate worthy 
of her sweetness and loveliness. Not in vain did Sir Crispin 
wield his famous sword, engraved with the motto: “ Draw me not 
without motive, sheathe me not without honor.” The story is 
wholesome and interesting. 

The late H. Rider Hagegard’s, “Allan and the Ice Gods” 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.00), is a fanciful romance which carries the 
reader back almost to the glacial period. Allan, Haggard’s famous 
hero, finds himself identified with a character who becomes a 
tribal leader through his own power and the assistance of the so- 
called wolf-man Pag. It is written in Haggard’s own absorbing 
style. Though it seems to be padded and unduly expanded, Hag- 
gard’s clientele will like the story. Like Allan, the reader inhales 
taduki and, becoming insensible to the present world, is transported 
to the old world. 

There is an obvious intent to be wise and witty in “ Ironical 
Tales” (Doran. $2.50), by Laurence Housman. In these stories, 
written in the spirit of fables and legends, there is a lack of detail 
in the matter of time and locality; nevertheless there is a realistic 
and sophisticated definiteness of viewpoint in their meaning. In 
some of the earlier sketches, when he speaks of the gods, the 
saints and the devils, Mr. Housman is skimming on the thin edge 
of blasphemy. Most of the tales, however, dealing only with 
such human things as fairies, princesses, and parsons’ wives, are 
quite harmless, and just about as valuable. 

“Every woman loves more than a man loves” said Nonnus. 
And this thesis is borrowed by Fannie Hurst to blend into one 
“Song of Life” (Knopf. $2.50) nine of her recent short stories. 
In each new setting and from characters that differ in age, tem- 
perament and nationality the same melody is heard. To be sure, 
life sings a song of love. But here it is made to crawl through 
“slimy pools of scuttling desires” and to give bold or timorous 
reaction to the “shimmers of submerged sensations.” Those who 
have heard and still prefer the clearer, sweeter, nobler songs which 
life is broadcasting will hardly care to “listen in” on this some- 
what ribald “Song of Life.” 

One regrets that one cannot in conscience speak as plainly and 
with as much vulgarity about “Circus Parade” (A. and C. 
Boni. $2.50), as does Jim Tully about the characters he intro- 
duces in it. This is a sordid and brutal narrative about sordid and 
brutal people. It shows respect neither for God nor for man 
or woman. Only civilization could breed such creatures, for 
savages have not the ingenuity or the talent to invent such cruelty. 
No one is so heartless as he who knows better but who has 
elected wickedness as his portion. The excuse of “realism” is 
nonsense; a soul that is base can discover and write with a 


realism which outrages decency. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I would like to disagree with your critic, T. Hoinko, in his 
criticism of your editorials on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

It seems to me he is afflicted with that disease or hysteria so 
widespread in our day—that of following the popular clamor 
based on half-baked, ill-informed opinions and of castigating 
everybody who does not measure up to that viewpoint of them. 

Granted that our public servants and our courts are not above 
criticism and perhaps too often merit it, it is mostly for doing just 
what this critic seems to blame them for not doing in this case— 
non-conviction of criminals. 

in these days of propaganda, when for a price halos are often 
thrown around the brow of a common murderer and he receives 
the plaudits of the crowds when turned out of court free, it is 
heartening to note the adamant stand of Massachusetts’ executive, 
when, despite the popular clamor for their release and despite his 
evident efforts to find grounds upon which he could meet their 
wishes, yet finding none, he arose true to the God to whom he 
pledged to uphold faithfully the laws of the Commonwealth. 

To my mind, the hue and cry the world over in behalf of these 
men placed responsibility for their death directly upon Governor 
Fuller and we may be sure that under such circumstances, he 
would never have assumed this responsibility and permitted them 
to die unless convinced of their guilt, hence, for my part, instead 
of criticism, I think it a time for gratitude to God that Massa- 
chusetts had a Governor whose conscience and not the popular 
clamor ruled. Despite mistakes that are always possible, where 
honest conscience rules, surely we can say—all is well. 

Louisville, Ky. R. E. VAUGHAN. 

How Many Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was much interested in Father Bernarding’s attempt to bolster 
up the record of his brother priests in the matter of making con- 
verts. It would appear they need some bolstering up! Doctor 
Coakley some weeks ago took the very simple expedient of divid- 
ing the whole number of priests in the United States into the 
whole number of converts for the year, both sets of figures being 
furnished by the “Catholic Directory,” and he showed from these 
figures, the only ones available, by the way, that each priest was 
making 1.4 of a convert per year. So far as my knowledge of 
statistics goes, that calculation was perfectly sound, and the 
figures will remain accurate as long as long division remains a 
branch of mathematics, and no amount of explaining will explain 
them away. The plain facts are that 24,990 priests in the United 
States during 1926 made 35,751 converts, or an average of only 1.4 
converts per year. If some dioceses made no reports, perhaps 
they had nothing to report, or the number was so small they were 
ashamed of them, and reported nothing. Such things happen. 

Now along comes Father Bernarding and tries to boost the 
record by deducting this, that and the other, and imagining thus 
and so. First of all he deducts the foreign-speaking priests, who, 
he says, know little or no English, as if those non-Catholics who 
speak a foreign language were incapable of becoming converts. 
Why don’t the foreign-born priests convert the foreign-born non- 
Catholics? Then he deducts the priests who have no care of 
souls, then those who are incapacitated, or on leave in Europe, 
Asia or Africa, or on an automobile tour, and so on and so forth, 
until he has left only 15,000 out of the original 24,990 priests. 
Some deducter! 

But, we ask, why deduct any at all? Why not face the music, 
even if it be poor music, and cast us all in a gloom? Are there 
not 24,990 priests in the United States, and since when were priests 
exorterated from the task of preaching the gospel and making 
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converts? We were always taught that that was their principal 
business in life, and somewhere in the Bible there is a line or two 
about this, if we remember correctly, coming like the crack of a 
whip at the very end of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Getting down to brass tacks, the figures of convert-making in 
this country would almost warrant the conclusion that the priests 
in the United States are losing the*missionary spirit. How else 
can you explain the fact that 24,990 of them, upon whose educa- 
tion a huge fortune has been spent, succeeded in one year in mak- 
ing only 1.4 of a convert per each? 

Cleveland, O. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In order to show the making of converts in a better light, your 
correspondent in the number of September 3, minimizes the con- 
tribution to the cause by “the foreign priests, who (he says) so 
far as convert-making is concerned, might as well be in Italy, or 
Poland, or Czechoslovakia.” He goes even so far as to nearly 
eliminate them, “even as potential convert-makers.” 

He thinks so, because, as he further says, they “are here only 
to serve their people.” But I say that it is just in this way that 
they make converts, by baptizing a number—relatively a goodly 
one—of Lutheran Danes, Norwegians, Germans, or members of 
divers American sects, who are about to marry someone from 
amongst their people. It is not precisely the nationality of the 
priest which decides the issue; for classical examples to the con- 
trary we might find already in such old stories as that one of the 
widow of Sarepta and the other of Naaman the Syrian. And, 
though the figures of those conversions might not be big, they 
are not at all contemptible, so far as those cases represent real 
conversions. And I may be permitted to testify, that I found 
very well informed and good people amongst them. And, further, 
as the number of conversions in the United States is hardly three 
to every priest, I do not think it just to ignore them. 

Your correspondent says, in the same vein, about these “ foreign 
priests”: “ Knowing the English language only imperfectly, and 
having little understanding of the American people or contact 
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_ with them, they can hardly be considered even potential convert- 


makers.” If the knowledge of the language (any one) or the 
understanding of the people were such determining factors in the 
struggle, those “ foreign priests” would be the best convert mak- 
ers, at least for those of their own respective people! And who 
denies that every nationality in these United States needs such 
convert-makers very badly? 


Chicago, Il. ALoys MERGL. 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 
Without wishing to reflect upon such an excellent work as our 
“Catholic Directory,” experience will teach one that it is not a 
safe guide to determine the number of converts or the total num- 
ber of Catholics, because not a few of our priests make inac- 
curate returns regarding the number of souls or converts to 
the Church. Generally speaking the number is kept down, not up. 
I have just taken the trowble to check up in re converts with a 
certain Chancellor who keeps an exact record and is most zealous 
in his efforts to secure all the data for the Directory. Yet, despite 
his efforts, there were four priests who made no returns for the 
official Directory. Writing to these later he found that these four 
had a total of sixteen which added to the number reported in the 
Directory 297 gives a total of 313 among sixty-four priests. 
Pardon me for throwing this monkey-wrench, but let us have 
things right. One of the reasons why we haven’t more converts 
is because there are little or no contacts between our people and 
non-Catholics on religious matters. We move in a little world 
apart, I often think, as week after week the four Catholic papers 
like America, the Brooklyn Tablet, Boston Pilot, Catholic 
Standard and Times of Philadelphia, etc., containing excellent 
matter for the most part, all go to waste. If our Catholics would 
make use of their Catholic papers to enlighten those who are 
in darkness, many more converts would be made. 
Tucson, Arizona. Cc. & 





